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“THe WORTH OF ART APPEARS MOST EMINENT IN Music, SINCE IT REQUIRES NO MATERIAL, NO SUBJECT-MATTER, WHOSE EFFECT 
MUST BE DEDUCTED: IT 18 WHOLLY FORM AND POWER, AND IT RAISES AND ENNOBLES WHATEVER IT EXPRESSES” — Githe 
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UNDER THE DISTINGUISHED PATRONAGE OF 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE CONSORT, 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, 
THE PRINCES AND PRINCESSES OF THE ROYAL FAMILY, 
AND MANY OF THE 
Nobility, Clergy, Gentry, and Distinguished Families of the Empire. 








DR. MARK’S 
GREAT NATIONAL ENTERPRISE 


Organised in 1848, and developed at his ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC, 
MANCHESTER. 


To encourage Native Musical Talent, and to promote the general advancement of 
Music upon his New and Effective System ; also as a 


NORMAL SCHOOL 
For the Training of Masters to conduct 
CONSERVATOIRES OF MUSIC 
For little Children throughout the United Kingdom. 





Principal, Composer, and Conductor... s+ se ov os Dr. Mark. 
Medical Adviser ... see” sve see one cee cee cee ose ove ~CHARLES Chay, M.D, 
The Rev. J. B. Wirkinson, of St. John’s Church, 

Manchester, kindly superintends the Religious In- 


struction. . 


Master of the General Educational Department ... ... Mr. Powstt, assisted 


by Junior Masters. 


Planoforte sso coo cee cee coe 00 one 000 cee c00 eee \ 
Organist ove } Mr. WriG.ey.| 


Mons. VieuxTEMPs. 
*** ¢ Mr. Donovan. 
Flutc, Clarionet, Oboe, and Piccolo ... os s+ «o oe Mr. DowLine. 
Cornet and other Brass Instruments ... «+ se oe ov Mr, RUSSELL. 
Witness 6 Lae 
Military Drill and Calisthenics se sso soe ove oe oo Sergt. FARRELL. 


Librarian 2 coc oo coe coe ce cee ose cee eee one 
Secretary to the College ws sss se ese coe see ate par. Squire. 


Violoncello, Double Bass, and Violas. ss. soe oes 





Dr. MARK is open to Engagements either for 
THE FIRST ORCHESTRA, 
Consisting of 30, 40, or 50 Performers, and conducted by Dr. Mark, is composed of the 
Advanced Pupils of the Royal College of Music, and some of the “ Little Men,” who 
perform Sacred, Classical, Operatic, and Popular Music, Also a Vocalist, Solo 
Harpist, Solo Pianist, and Organist—or 
THE SECOND ORCHESTRA, 


ASTERN OPERA HOUSE—PAVILION 
THEATRE, Whitechapel Road. Sole Lessee, Mr. Joun Dovcias. Entirely 
re-decorated and re-constructed. Open every Evening witha Grand Opera Company. 
First-class artistes. Band and Chorus of over One Hundred Performers. In conse- 
oe of the immense success and applause bestowed on the Opera of FRA 
JIAVOLO, it will be repeated on Monday, Tuesday, and Thursday.—On Monday, 
Tuesday, and Ltn ng to commence at a — past Seven, the Opera of FRA 
DIAVOLO, in which Messrs. A, Branam, W. Parkinson, EpmuND RosentHatl, 
O. Summers, R, Morrow, J. W. Morcan, Mad. Lancia, and Miss ANNiE LENG will ap- 
pear. On Wednesday (by desire), LA SONNAMBULA, Elvino, Mr. W. M. Parkinson; 
Amina, Mad, Lancia. Friday and Saturday, AGRAND OPERA. To conclude each 
Evening with a COMEDIETTA. Prices of Admission, Centre Boxes, 2s.; Lower 
Circle, 1s. 6d. ; Pit Stalls, 1s.; Amphitheatre Stalls, 6d. Parties can secure Private 
Boxes, from 10s., 15s., or 3s. each. 


[HE ORCHESTRAL SOCIETY (Established 1857), 
Mg Club, Arundel Street, Strand.—This Society will RESUME its 
WEEKLY MEETINGS on Monday evening, October 1. 
The Annual General Meeting will, be held at the above Club on Monday evening, 
September 24, at 8 o’clock. 
Qualified Amateurs desirous of joining the Society are requested to communicate 
Srantey J. Batcomss, Hon. Sec. 





with 
No. 32 Moorgate Street, E.C. 


AD. LAURA BAXTER begs to announce that she 

will give a SERIES of PERFORMANCES of SACRED and MISCELLA- 

NEOUS VOCAL MUSIC during the ensuing Season. Mad. Laura Baxter will be 

assisted by eminent artists, and also by her Amateur and Professional Pupils. Com- 

ications to be add d to Mad. Laura Baxter, at her Residence, 155 Albany 
Street, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


ISS AUGUSTA THOMSON begs to announce that 


she will remain in Town for the Winter.—All letters for Town and Count 
Engagements, Oratorios, &c., to be addressed 24 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, W. 














THE ARION (Eight-Part Choir). — Conductor, Mr. 
ALrrep GitperT. — The Members are informed that the next Meeting will 
take place at 13 Berners Street, on Thursday, October 4th, at 8 o’clock precisely.— 
Prospectuses of the Society may be obtained on application to the Conductor, 

F. F. REILLY, Hon. Sec. 


O CHOIRMASTERS and ORGANISTS.—A BASS 

SINGER (occasional deputy at St. Paul’s Cathedral) is desirous of an engage- 

ment on Sunday. Full Choral Service preferred. Address, W. A., Brook’s Office, 24 
Old Cavendish Street, W. 


USIC TRADE.—Wanted, an ASSISTANT for the 


Country, of good address and experience in the above trade. Liberal salary.— 
Apply, by letter only, to A. B., Messrs. Cramer’s, 201 Regent Street. 











MUSICAL EDUCATION. 
YOUNG GENTLEMAN, of good education and 


address, who can command a premium of £100, may be received for Five Years 
into a first-class Musical Instrument Establishment, of thirty years’ standing, in the 
West of England. He would be instructed in the Organ, Pianoforte, and Singing, 
and a Salary would be given in the latter three years. Apply to S., care of Messrs. 
Boosey & Sons, 28 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London. 





Conducted by“Mr. Wrigley, which consists of 30 Performers, and is d of the 
“ Little Men,” who Le Operatic and Popular Music, and sing favourite Airs and 
Choruses. Also a Vocalist, and Solo Instrumentalists. 





Dr. Marx bey to inform young ladies and gentlemen who are preparing for the 
rofession that he affords opportunities of introducing them to the public by perform- 
og at his concerts, 

Orphans of the musical profession, and poor children possessing musical talent, are 
admitted free, and receive a general and musical education, together with board, lodg- 
ing, and clothing, until the age of fourteen years, when they are either apprenticed to a 
trade or trained for the profession. 

Little Boys, from five to nine years of age, apprenticed for three, five, or seven 
a by paying a moderate entrance fee to cover the expenses of instrument and 


For Prospectuses, apply direct to the Royal College of Music, Manchester. 
Visitors are admitted from Nine to Eleven, a.m., and Two to Four, p.m. every day, 
Saturdays and Sundays excepted, 





USIC TRADE.—Wanted, an ASSISTANT of good 


address, who thoroughly understands the busi: te 1 ter t r. 
James "37" 125 High Street, Oxtord, a ee 





) 

N OTICE to the TRADE.—The BUCKLEY’S 

SERENADERS’ AMERICAN MELODIES are COPYRIGHT, and can 

only be obtained of the Publishers, Messrs. Hopwood and Crew, 42 New Bond Street, 

London, W. The Second Edition of “ I’d choose to be a —— is now ready. The 

Buckley’s Serenaders will make their first appearance in London early in October. 
Full particulars will be duly announced. 





LIVERPOOL. 
ANAGERS and ARTISTES visiting LIVERPOOL 


will find it advantageous to engage the services of 


LEE, NIGHTINGALE, & CO. 


(for many years connected with the Liverpool Times, Liverpool Mail, and Liverpoot 
Albion Newspapers), Printers, LITHOGRAPHERS, ADVERTISING AGENTS, and Naws- 
PAPER CORRESPONDENTS, = Swiit Court, 13 Castle Street, Liverpool. se aang 
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“THE HARP OF WALES.” 


Sung by Mr. SIMS REEVES, 
COMPOSED BY BRINLEY RICHARDS. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


“*¢ The Harp of Wales’ (sung for the first time) is a very graceful song, admirably 
adapted for Mr. Sims Reeves, and sung by the distinguished tenor with a refinement of 
expression which produced a magical effect on the audience, and raised demands for 
repetition which were not to be denied.”—Datly Telegraph. n 

“©The Harp of Wales,’ beautifully sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, was unanimously 
redemanded.”— Morning Post. ; : 

“The other was new and sung for the first time by Mr. Sims Reeves. It is called 
the ‘ Harp of Wales,’ and is a lovely and expressive melody. It was enthusiastically 
encored.”—Daily News. . i 

“ Mr. Richards did honour to his fatherland by introducing a new song, The Harp 
of Wales,’ which is sure to become a favourite of the Cymri, who are justly proud of 
their bards. So admirably was this sung by Mr. Sims Reeves, that an encore was in- 
evitable, and the ballad was as warmly applauded the second time as the first.”— 
Musical World. ; * 

London: Duncan Davison & Co., bie Géneral de la Maison Brandus, de Paris ; 
244 Regent Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, where may be obtained— 


“ THE SULIOTE WAR SONG,” sung by Mr. Santley, price 3s. 
“ THE BLIND MAN & SUMMER,” sung by Miss Palmer, price 2s. 6d. 
* ETHEL,” Romance for the Pianoforte, price 2s. 
“ LEOPOLD,” Mazurka Favourite, price 2s. 
Composed by Brinley Richards 





SANTA LUCIA, by WILHELM GANZ. A brilliant 


and effective Transcription for the Piano of this Popular Air. Price 3s. 
London: Ashdown and Parry (successors to Wessel and Co.), 18 Hanover Square. 





OHN FIELD’S SIX CELEBRATED NOCTURNES, 
edited by Franz Liszt. Price 2s. each. London: Ashdown and Parry (succes- 
sors to Wessel & Co.), 18 Hanover Square. 





ULLAK, LES ARPEGES.—This celebrated piece, 
played by Mr. Charles Hallé with immense success, is published by Ashdown 
and Parry, 18 Hanover Square, London. 


* WOULD I WERE A BUTTERFLY,” by A. 


ScHLoEsser, sung with immense applause by Mad. LEMMENS-SHERRINGTON, 
is published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 








“(1OOD NIGHT,” New Song by A. Rercnarprt, 

Composer of “ Thou art so near and yet so far,”’ is published, with English 
and German Words, and a Portrait of Herr Reichardt, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan 
Davison & Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


V ILBYE COOPER’S NEW SONG, “The Meadow 


Gate,” composed expressly for him by GeorGe B. ALLEN, is now published, 
price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 








““NOOD NIGHT,” Réverie by Kune on Reichardt’s 
popular Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), is now we for the Pianoforte, price 
3s, by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


B. ALLEN’S New FANTASIA on “OBERON,” 


@ composed expressly for and dedicated to Miss ARABELLA Gopparp, is now 
published, price 5s. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 








“(XOD SAVE THE QUEEN,” for Four Male Voices, 
as sung by the Choir of 3000 FRENCH ORPHEONISTS, at the Fetes given 

in the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, arranged especially for them by CaMILLE pg Voss, is 

published in score, price 6d., by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. ; 





(EXZERBEEE'S FOURTH MARCHE AUX FLAM- 


BEAUX (“ Royal Wedding March ”), composed in honour of the Marriage of 
the Princess Royal of England with Prince Frederick William of Prussia, which was 
played with such immense effect by the Band of the Guides at the Féte of the 
Orphéonistes at the Crystal Palace, is published for the Pianoforte, price 4s., by Duncan 
Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, London, W. : 


“TF I COULD CHANGE AS OTHERS CHANGE,” 


composed by M. W. Batre expressly for Madame Lavra Baxter, and sung 
by her with distinguished success at St. James’s Hall and the Royal Surrey Gardens, 
is now published, price 2s. 6d. by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 





LLIOT GALER’S NEW SONGS, composed expressly 

- ‘A for him by W. Meyer Lutz, are just published, viz.:—* Under the Linden 

cree" ae - — little Maud,” price 2s, 6d. each, by Duncan Davison and Co, 244 
egent Street, W. 





“¢(1\OOD NIGHT,” by I. LIEBICH.  Reichardt’s 

; charming Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte by I. 
Liebech (forming No. 2 of Two Popular Melodies for the Pianoforte, by the above 
author), is now published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 Regent Street, W. 





“¢XNOOD NIGHT,” by R. ANDREWS. Reichardt’s 

charming Wiegenlied (Cradle Song), transcribed for the Pianoforte by the 
above popular author, is now published, price 2s., by Duncan Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, W., where R. ANDREWS’S transcription for the Pianoforte of 
“s = ART SO NEAR AND YET SO FAR” (Reichardt) may be obtained, 
price 2s. 


EW SONGS by BALFE.— “TI LOVE YOU,” sung 

by Mr. Sims Reeves with such immense success at Mr, Martin’s (Exeter Hall), 

Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s, and Miss Susannah Cole’s Concerts (St. James’s Hall), and at 

Mr. Balfe’s benefit concert at the Royal Surrey Gardens before 10,000 persons, 3s. ; 

as well as Balfe’s two charming Ballads, ‘‘ Oh! take me to they heart again,” 2s,, 

sung by Miss Kate Rano (mezzo soprano) at Mad. de Vaucheran’s Concert ; and 

“I'm not in love, remember,” 2s. 6d., sung by Mile. SepLatzek at the fashionable 

Concerts at Campden House, are published by Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent 
Street, corner of Little Argyll Street, W. 


“T LOVE YOU.” By Emite Bercer. Sims Reeves’ 

popular Ballad, composed expressly for him by Balfe, arranged for the Piano- 
forte by the above popular author, is now published, price 3s., by Duncan Davison & 
Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


“7 LOVE YOU.” By I. Lresica. Sims Reeves’ 

popular Ballad, composed expressly for him by Balfe, transcribed for the 
Pianoforte by I. Liebich, is now published, price 2s. (forming No. 1 of Two Popular 
Melodies for the Pianoforte by the above author), by Duncan, Davison & Co., 244 
Regent Street, W. 


“T NEVER KNEW HOW DEAR THOU WERT.” 

New Song, by H. K. Morey, composed expressly for and sung by Miss 
Lasceties (the Poetry by CATHERINE WaARFIELD) is just published, price 2s. 6d., by 
Duncan Davison and Co. 244 Regent Street, W. 


RAMSGATE SANDS QUADRILLE. — The most 

popular set of the day. Founded on favourite and well-known melodies, illus- 
trating a visit to Ramsgate, in characteristic music. By BurckHarpr. With a most 
superb Frontispiece, by Brandard, in Colours. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


OTRE DAME. Romance for the Pianoforte, by 


Emi_e Bercer. Founded on a very beautiful subject by Pergolesi. Price 3s. 
Illustrated by Laby. Published this day by Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


CHLOESSER’S BRILLIANT DUETS for Pianoforte, 


on Oberon, Dinorah, Traviata, and Rigoletto. 5s. each. All effective, brilliant, 
and moderately difficult. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE BALL ROOM MUSIC-BOOK, price 4s. in crim- 


son cloth, containing 50 Waltzes, 40 Polkas, 10 Galops, 2 Schottisches, 2 Var- 
sovianas, and 12 Sets of Quadrilles (complete). Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


SCHER’S CLOCHES du VILLAGE (just published), 


3s.; Ascher’s “ Thou art so near,” 3s.; Ascher’s Dinorah, 3s. 3; Ascher’s Les 
Vépres Siciliennes, 3s.; Ascher’s Un Ballo in Maschera, 3s. Boosey & Sons, 
Holles Street. 


N EVENING WITH MEYERBEER (published this 


day). Mélange for the Pia », by N N, i ting beauti 
jects aca Geese Robert le Slain, Dien, eo epbene e nae wee ; 
solo, 6s. ; duet also. 
AN EVENING WITH BALFE, solo and duet. 
AN EVENING WITH CHRISTY’S MINSTRELS, solo and duet. 
Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE DRIPPING WELL, for Pianoforte, By Gotwtmick. 
Third Edition. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


JOOSEY’S SHILLING PIANOFORTE TUTOR. 
36 pages, music size. 
HEAP EDITION of IL TROVATORE for Voice 


and Pianoforte, with English and Italian Words, in 8 monthly parts, 1s. each, 
commencing October 1. Buosey & Sons, Holles Street. 






































EW ENGLISH DUET.—“ Sweet is the dream,” Duet 
by Campana, being an English version of his celebrated aria “‘ Sera d’Amore.” 
Price 2s. 6d. Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 


HE MAZURKAS of CHOPIN, edited by J. W. 


Davison, complete in One large Volume, music size (100 pages), with Preface 
by the Editor, and Portrait of Chopin, price 8s., or superbly bound in crimson cloth, 
gilt edges, price 10s. 6d. ; Rossini’s Stabat Mater, for Pianoforte, by Smart, complete, 
3s.; Mozart’s Twelfth Mass, do. 3s.; Moore’s Irish Melodies, for Pianoforte, by 
Nordmann, 2s. 6d. ; Mendelssohn’s Songs without Words, complete, with Portrait and 
Introduction by J. W. Davison, cloth, 7s. 6d.; Meyerbeer’s Dinorah, complete, for 
Pianoforte Solo, 7s. 6d.; the Juvenile Pianoforte Album, 12 pieces, illustrated and 
bound, 3s. 6d, ; the Operatic Album, 100 gems from the newest Operas, for Pianoforte, 
incloth, 12s. ; Boosey’s 100 Reels and Country Dances, for Pianoforte, 2s, 6d. ; Boosey’s 
100 Waltzes, by Strauss, Lanner and Labitzky, for Piano, 3s.; Czerny’s Etude de 
la Velocité, 2s. 6d. ; Czerny’s 101 Exercises, 2s.; Boosey’s Part-Song Miscellany, 18 
Original Compositions, handsomely bound, 5s.; the Harmonium Museum, 100 Sacred 
and Secular Subjects for Harmonium, with Instructions, 7s. 6d.; Engel’s Harmo- 
nium Operatic Album, 60 Gems for Harmonlum, 7s, 6d. ; Christy’s Minstrels’ Album, 
24 Songs in One Book, 2s. 6d.; the Verdi Album, 25 Songs, in English and Italian, 
4s.; Dinorah, for Voice aud Piano, complete, 12s, Boosey & Sons, Holles Street. 
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WORCESTER MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 


Worcester, Sept. 10, 1860. 


TuereE is a charm about the meeting of the Three Choirs which is 
almost sufficient to reconcile the London critic to the infringement 
upon the already sufficiently brief respite from his labours be- 
tween the close of the summer and opening of the winter 
musical campaign. There are the nice, pleasant, quaint, clean old 
cities, redolent of historical memories and associations, each over- 
shadowed with its cathedral more or less beautiful, with their 

uiet “closes” and “college greens,” their cool cloisters, their 
rich deaneries, suggestive of easy living and good cheer, and, added 
to all this, the healthy and unusual excitement of the towns’ folk ; 
the streets all alive with people gaily dressed wending their way 
festival-wards ; the serried line of spectators watching their pro- 
gress, seeming to think that the next best thing to enjoying your- 
self is witnessing the enjoyment of others; the frequent glimpse 
of a well-known face, familiar in the London orchestras, also hieing 
to the central point of attraction ; and then the delightful neigh- 
bourhood of Worcester, with its bold range of vern hills ; 
Gloucester with its Cotteswolds, and the lovely ride to Birdlip ; 
Hereford with its no less agreeable vicinage, hardly inferior in 
beauty, if not altogether as well known. Again, the rivers; who 
that has ever eaten of Severn salmon can fail to associate that king 
of all fish with the gently winding stream on which stand Worcester 
and Gloucester? The Wye, too, most picturesque of all English 
rivers—the “Rhine of England”—with its glorious Tintern 
Abbey, Symmon’s Jut, Wyndcliffe, boasting a view in no way in- 
ferior to the famous “ Ehrenbreitstein ;” the Caldwell Rocks; 
Goodrich Court and Castle (now, alas, closed to the public) ; Ross 
with its “ Prospect,” its “ Man,” whom Pope has immortalised, its 
grandly situated Royal Hotel, with the not inappropriate motto 
in the garden, “ Ici on se rajeunit ;” and Wye salmon, also not to 
be forgotten, much less despised ; and all three counties rejoicing 
in their cider and perry, excellent in draught, superb in bottle ; 
indeed, in the latter form far superior to champagne, when taken 
with the salmon aforesaid. All these things being considered, we 
feel mollified, and to a great extent reconciled to the prospect of 
four morning and three evening performances (to say nothing of 
two balls) which characterise these triennial gatherings. 

As this is the one hundred and thirty-seventh meeting of the 
three choirs, the reader will have no difficulty in fixing the date 
of commencement of the festivals, which have gone on increasing 
in magnitude and importance year after year. It is perhaps al- 
most needless to reiterate the fact that charity is the primary 
object, the relief of the widows and orphans of the poorer clergy 
in the three dioceses being the purpose of the collection at the 
doors, and whatever surplus may accrue from the receipts of the 
Festival, after payment of all expenses; but as a deficit is the 
general result, and the difference is not taken from the voluntary 
contributions, a certain number of gentlemen accept the office of 
stewards, and from their own pockets make up the balance which 
ordinarily occurs between receipts and expenditure, leaving the 
collections intact for the fund. The idea of making a collection at 
the doors originated in 1724, with Dr. Thomas Bisse, chancellor 
of Hereford, and brother of the Bishop; £31. 10s. was the amount 
obtained, The following year at Worcester, £48. 10s. was sub- 
scribed. In 1729, Dr. Bisse in his Festival sermon, rejoiced that 
the meetings had already assumed the highest importance, but 
£38 was all that was collected. At Gloucester the following year, 
it sunk to £28, 3s. It is needless to pursue the monetary part of 
the question farther, but for the purpose of comparison it is suffi- 
cient to say that at Gloucester last year £1,143. 3s. was subscribed 
(being the largest collection ever known), and that Worcester has 
a sufficient sum invested in the funds to contribute her yearly 
quota of some £60 to the charity. When the meetings were 
originally established, the members used to assemble the first 
Tuesday in September, and choral services were performed in the 
cathedral the two following days, on the last day a service and 
collection. For many years past the collections have been made 
every day, and the service held on the first. Worcester has made 
a change in the arrangements this year, devoting the whole of the 


four mornings to oratorios, and giving the sermon at an earlier 
hour—half-past eight, substituting Croft in A in place of the 
Dettingen Te Deum, and one anthem only in place of the two which 
were usually given, and making no charge whatever for admission. 
In point of fact, divesting the strictly religious portion of the 
week of all appearance of or pretence to a grand musical perform- 
ance, the members of the choirs alone, without the stars, band, 
chorus, &c., sustaining the services throughout. This we take to 
be a sensible step, as it not only disarms the objections of the cap- 
tious, who did not like the association of a sermon with the names 
of London concert-room singers and opera-house players, but also 
affords an opportunity for enlarging the programme by the addi- 
tion of another clear morning for sacred music in the cathedral. 

A wonderful contrast is suggested between the humble gathering 
of what was then ~~ the meeting of the choirs and the vast 
assemblage now —a band of some seventy or eighty performers, 
most of them selected from the Philharmonic, Royal Italian 
Opera, &c., and chorus, making up with the instruments upwards 
of 300—all the leading talent of the metropolis engaged as 
principals, the railway facilities bringing people in thousands 
where they formerly scarcely mustered in hundreds. In the 
important item of stewards, too, there is a remarkable difference. 
In 1754 the stewards were reduced from six to two, at which 
number it continued till 1798, when it was augmented to four, 
and afterwards to the original number. During this period the 
fortunes of the festivals fluctuated considerably. In 1774 the 
collection at Hereford amounted to £622. 5s. 9d., while at Wor- 
cester, nine years afterwards, it fell to £384. 12s. At the same 
city, in 1794, it was still further reduced to £266. 2s. 2d.; but 
in 1809 Worcester redeemed itself by subscribing £810, a sum 
which would not be considered a bad average at the present time. 
Apart from the sums collected at the doors, the success (pecuniary) 
of the festivals has been very varied, so much so that even within 
the last four years it has been more than doubtful whether or not 
the music meetings would be brought to a final close. For this 
the clergy are in some degree to blame. At Hereford the Bishop 
is absent —the Dean proclaims himself a violent enemy to the 
proceedings, and shuts up the Deanery, flying the city as if it 
were plague-stricken. The Archdeacon, who formerly was one of 
the most active supporters, goes off in a huff, and but for the 
energy and public spirit of some few gentlemen, there would 
have been no Festival in ’58. Some years previous a serious 
hitch occurred at Gloucester, and to the late Rev. Dr. Evans, for 
so many years one of the most active supporters of the Festival, 
the credit is mainly due of having persisted, at all sacrifices, in 
carrying out the original design, and preventing Gloucester being 
the first to break through the time-honoured observance of the 
music meetings. 

It would be curious and interesting were it possible to investi- 
gate the balance-sheet of the early festivals as compared with 
these of present times. We have, however, but little information 
on this head, beyond the fact that the members chiefly belonged 
to the college, their performances being gratis, with an exception 
in favour of the leader, whose pay was 5s. nightly, the members 
being refreshed with ale, cider, and tobacco. To induce regula- 
rity of attendance, a fine of 6d. was inflicted on each ‘absentee. 
The Te Deum of Purcell and that of Handel, composed for the 

eace of Utrecht, were given alternately for many years, until the 
atter was superseded for the well-known Dettingen, which has 
held its place until the present year. The original price of the 
concert tickets was 2s. 6d.—they are now 10s. 6d.—the leader’s pay 
being one guinea for the whole meeting. Mr. Woodcock, of Hereford, 
who then filled that important office, was famous for his performance 
of the fifth concertoof Vivaldi, whose Cuckoo Concerto may be known 
to a few amateurs of this generation. In 1733, the “famous Mr. 
Powell, of Oxford” was the great star of the Gloucester meeting. 
Of this gentleman we know nothing at the present day; but that 
he occupied a position of great eminence in his time may be 
gathered from an extravagant rhapsody in the Gentleman's Maga- 
zine of 1744, where the obituary pathetically exclaims :— 


“Js Powell dead ? Then all the earth} 
Prepare to meet its fate : 
To sing the everlasting birth, 
The choir of Heav’n’s complete.” 
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This is hardly inferior to the well-known— 
“ One God, one Farinelli.” 


As our readers are well aware, these Festivals are conducted by 
the organists of the respective cathedrals. Now, with all possible 
respect for the ability of these gentlemen, who are doubtless 


thoroughly at home with their own instruments, we cannot but- 


think that it would be desirable to have a chef with whose method 
of conducting the band is familiar ; for it is hardly to be expected, 
however great the capacity as an organist, that any one assuming 
the baton once in three years should be competent to direct per- 
formances on the scale of magnitude that these Festivals have 
assumed. Granting that Messrs. Done, Amott, and Smith are 
not altogether unused to such oratorios as the Messiah, Elijah, &c., 
(although in these, without being hypercritical, we have more 
than once had oceasion to find fault) it is in the evening concerts 
that their deficiency as conductors is apparent; a wavering beat, 
uncertainty and changes of time, frequently putting band and 
chorus at variance, and in some instances marring the efficiency 
of the principal singers. Of late years, however, this has fortu- 
nately not been quite so apparent, thanks to having a leader like 
M. Sainton, whose unvarying steadiness is of immense service, 
acting as a foil to the somewhat eccentric gyrations of the local 
conductor's stick. More than once an attempt has been made to 
alter this, and secure the direction of a London conductor, 
but vested interests and other prejudices of like character 
have interfered, and so kept things in statu guo. One 
of the objections urged has been the time-honoured cry of 
precedent—“ It always had been so, and why should there 
be a change? —It would alter the character of the meet- 
ings, &e” Now, the fact is that it was not always so; for in 
1737 Dr. Boyce, many of whose anthems still hold their place in 
our churches, was engaged to conduct the festival, and wrote 
an anthem for the occasion; and, as we shall show farther on, other 
conductors presided at various times. When Handel’s oratorio 
of Samson was produced in 1752, the prices were raised in con- 
sequence of the extra expense of engaging London performers, 
although this was not the first time that the metropolis had con- 
tributed her aid; for in 1733 (Mr. Powell's year) French horns, 
trumpets, hautboys, German flutes, and a “fine treble harp,” 
were engaged, to say nothing of the “first vocal” performers, 
of whose names we have no record. In 1754 Handel’s Judas 
Maccabeus was produced at Gloucester. In 1755 at Worcester 
the singers were Miss Turner, daughter of Dr. Turner, organist 
of Westminster Abbey; Mr. Wass, of the Chapel Royal; Mr. 
Denham; Mr. Baildon; and Mr. Beard. The latter gentleman 
was the Sims Reeves of his day, taking the principal part in almost 
every musical piece that was performed, and being the original 
tenor in Esther, Handel’s first oratorio. He was one of the singers 
in the Duke of Chandos’s chapel at Cannons; and in 1739 gave 
great scandal to the aristocracy by marrying Lady Henrietta 
Herbert, only daughter of James Earl of Waldegrave, and widow 
of Lord Edward Herbert, second son of the Earl of Powis. Our 
musical readers will remember that the late Lord Waldegrave 
married a daughter of the great John Braham. Touching the 
marriage of Lady Herbert, Lady Mary Wortley Montague, in 
one of her letters to Lady Pomfret, says:— Lady Herbert fur- 
nished the tea-tables here with fresh tattle for the last fortnight. 
I was one of the first informed of her adventure by Lady Gage, 
who was told that morning by a priest that she had desired him 
to marry her the next day to Beard, who sings in the farces at 
Drury Lane. He refused her that good office, and immediately 
told Lady Gage, who (having been unfortunate in her friends) 
was frightened at this affair, and asked my advice. I told her 
honestly that since the lady was capable of such amours I did not 
doubt, if this was broke off, she would bestow her person and 
fortune on some hackney-coachman or chairman, and that I 
really saw no method of saving her from ruin, and her family from 
dishonour, but by poisoning her, and offered to be at the expense 
of the arsenic, and even to administer it with my own hands, if 
she would invite her to drink tea with her that evening. * * * 
Her relations have certainly no reason to be amazed at her con- 
stitution, but are violently surprised at the mixture of devotion 
that forces her to have recourse to the church in her necessities, 


which has not been the road taken by the matrons of her family.” 
With much more of the like good-natured character. 

Her friends, however, were disappointed, as Beard appears to 
have been a man of superior attainments, good gga and 
respectable conduct; and consequently he and his noble, wife 
enjoyed a fair share of happiness in the married state. After her 
death Beard married a daughter of Rich, and eventually became 
one of the proprietors of Covent Garden Theatre, dying in 1791, 
at the age of seventy-four. In 1757 Handel’s Messiah was given 
at Gloucester for the first time, and received with enthusiasm, 
Dr.?Hayes being the conductor. The following year Pinto, an 
Englishman by birth, but of Italian parentage, conducted. Pinto’s 
son, who died in 1808, at the early age of twenty-one, was a most 
extraordinary genius, but of very irregular habits. In addition to 
being an excellent performer on the violin and piano, his com- 
positions for these instruments, as well as for the voice, were both 
numerous and original. The Monday Popular Concerts gave one 
of his sonatas, A major, for pianoforte, the early part of last year, 
if we remember rightly. At the Gloucester meeting of 1760, Dr. 
Ilayes again conducted, Esther being given in memory of Handel, 
who had died since the preceding anniversary. In 1770, at 
Worcester, Miss Linley (afterwards the wife of Sheridan) sang. 
Israel in Egypt was given for the first time at Gloucester with a 
new oratorio, Ruth (now entirely forgotten), by Giardini, who at 
that time led the band. Hereford, in 1777, took a novel ay 
the introduction of an entire Italian opera: the example, how- 
ever, was not repeated. Mr. Cramer, father of John Cramer, led 
the band at Hereford in 1780. Four years later the church 
services and anthems were confined for the first time to the 
morning meeting in the cathedral, and the music which had been 
performed the same year at Handel’s commemoration at West- 
minster Abbey substituted for the ordinary service. In 1788 
George the Third and his queen honoured the Worcester Festival 
by their presence. The following year Mrs. Billington made her 
first appearance at these festivals. Lindley, the celebrated and 
well-remembered violoncello player, made his first appearance at 
Gloucester in 1798, and his last appearance at the same place 
half a century later. Gloucester certainly seems to have taken the 
initiative both in the production of new works and new performers; 
fer in 1796 we find that John Braham made his appearance as prin- 
cipal tenor for the first time. Worcester, however, brought out In- 
cledon in 1803; and Gloucester, in 1802, Mrs. Billington, and in 
1811, Mad. Catalani, when Braham resumed his post as first tenor, 
having just returned from Italy; and in 1814 Miss Stephens, 
afterwards Countess of Essex. We have before alluded to the 
responsibilities of the stewards; and so heavy were the losses 
they had to defray, that at one time (1798) no gentleman could 
be found to accept the office, consequently the meetings ran 
the imminent risk of being abandoned altogether. The Duke 
of Norfolk, however, overcame the difficulty; and‘ although 
since then great trouble has been experienced in getting 
stewards, and from that and other causes the festivals have been 
repeatedly endangered, we think that now there is every reason 
to believe that they are established on a firmer basis than ever, 
the losses of late years having diminished to a mere trifle, and 
indeed twice at Gloucester, 1853 and ’56, a surplus being obtained 
for the charity. To Mr. J. H. Brown, the indefatigable secretary 
of the Gloucester meetings, belongs the credit of extending the 
number of stewards, having gradually increased from eight to no 
less than forty-four, whose names we find heading the programme 
of last year's meeting. The Rev. Robert Sarjeant, the zealous 
secretary of the Worcester festivals, has secured the goodly 
number of thirty-four stewards, amongst whom we find the Earl 
of Shrewsbury and Talbot, Earl Coventry, the Hon. F. G. Cal- 
thorpe, M.P., Hon. F. Lygon, M.P., Sir H. E. Lambert, Bart., 
Sir E. Lechmere, Bart., the 4 Sheriff of ‘the county, &c., &c. 
Should any loss arise it is not felt when distributed over so many ; 
but when a deficit of £1500 has to be divided amongst six, as it 
has been within our recollection, it becomes a serious matter. 
Another advantage, too, in numbers is this :—The majority of 
gentlemen selected are generally residents in the neighbourhood, 
and being pecuniarily interested in the success of the Festival, 
fill their houses with company for the week, and every day brin 
large parties to the Cathedral and Shire Hall, who not only swe 
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the attendance, but contribute handsomely to the plates held at 
the doors with such persistence by the most charming and 
fascinating of ladies, whose earnest appeals are literally irresistible. 
We can understand any one refusing a donation when the plate is 
handed round at “Ebenezer” or “Little Bethel” by a sour- 
visaged deacon, elder, or some such functionary, the mind having 
been ant prepared by listening to a dreary discourse from 
the Rev. Mr. Howl, and the sed chastened by sitting in the most 
uncomfortably angular pew constructed of the hardest wood 
known. But after hearing a glorious oratorio, in a no less 

lorious cathedral, the dulcet strains of Clara Novello or Sims 

eeves ringing in our ears, to have to run the gauntlet of a dozen 
or so of the most elegant and fashionable belles of the county, the 
heart would not be made of flesh and blood who could possibly 
withold his mite under such circumstances. 

The list of principal singers is strong. First we have Mad. 
Clara Novello (who made her first appearance at Gloucester 
twenty-five years ago with Caradori Allan), and as this is the last 
opportunity the public will have of hearing her marvellous voice 
in the a of all others where it sounds to the greatest perfec- 
tion—the nave of a cathedral—we doubt not that this fact will of 
itself be sufficient to attract vastly increased numbers to the morn- 
ing performances. The remaining soprani are Mesdames 
Rudersdorff, Weiss and Parepa; contralti—Mad. Sainton-Dolby 
(the Worcester stewards not following the example and bad taste 
of the Norwich committee), and Miss M. Wells. ‘Tenors—Mr. 
Sims Reeves (without whom no festival can be considered com- 

lete), Messrs. Montem Smith and Mason. The basses— 
essrs. Weiss, Briggs, and Signor Belletti; the first-named gen- 
tleman this time sustaining the part of Elijah, as he had always 
done at the festivals of the choirs until last year at Gloucester, 
the circumstances of which need no repeating here, having engaged 
sufficient attention at the time. Mr. H. Blagrove leads the band 
in the morning, M. Sainton in the evening performances. Nearly 
the whole of the principal players of M. Costa’s orchestra are 
engaged, but amongst the violoncellos we miss the familiar name 


of W. Lovell Phillips, unhappily numbered with the dead since 
the last meeting of the choir, and also of Signor Cioffi, first of 
trombone players, likewise taken from us this year. 

To-day there has beena long rehearsal at the cathedral, and 


this evening another rehearsal at the College Hall. From what 
we hear there seems every prospect of a good festival, by far the 
larger proportion of seats for both ay: and evening perform- 
ances fies secured. The weather is charming, a trifle cold 
perhaps, but bright, clear, and promising a continuation. 
TuEspay. 
This morning, at half-past eight, divine service was held in the 
choir of the cathedral, the Rev. R. Cattley, minor canon, intoning, 
the Rev. Canon Lewis, reading the first, and the Hon. and Rev. 
the Dean (Dr. Peel), the second lesson,—the chant being the 
Rev. F. Havergall’s festival chant. The choristers and lay 
clerks of the three choirs were all present, and rendered the service, 
Croft in A, and Goss’s anthem, “ Praise the Lord O my soul,” 
with steadiness and efficiency, Mr. G. Townshend Smith, of 
Hereford, presiding at the organ. An excellent and appropriate 
discourse was preached by the Rev. George Herbert Pepys (son 
of the bishop), from a text taken from the 3rd chapter of the book 
of Proverbs, 9th and 10th verses—‘“ Honour the Lord with thy 
substance, and with the first-fruits of all thine increase ; so shall em 
barns be filled with plenty, and thy presses shall burst out wit 
new wine.” Although the congregation was very large, the col- 
lection was but little more than £14, which does not say much for 
the liberality of the Worcester wig 5 whom we take to have 
formed the staple of those present. ‘True it is that the Mayor and 
Corporation, who came in state, reserved their contributions for 
the oratorio performance, which was to take place later in the day, 
when no doubt the charitable feelings of the corporate body, and 
many others, would be stimulated by a bounteous ——— 
breakfast, with which the Mayor regaled his friends at the Guild- 
hall, a building which has just undergone thorough repair and re- 
decoration, the festivities of to-day serving as a sort of house- 
warming to the edifice. We remarked that the choir or east win- 
dow of the cathedral has been partially restored, six out the ten 
stained glass lights having been recently filled in by Hardman of 





Birmingham. The purport is to depict certain events in the life 
of our Saviour, but what they are intended to represent must be 
taken entirely on trust, as from the choir it is quite impossible to 
decipher their meaning. The colours, moreover, are poor and 
cold, lacking that rich and lustrous effect which the old artists 
were wont to produce in stained glass. And while we are on this 
subject, it may not be out of place to mention that upon visiting 
Gloucester cathedral last Sunday, we found three new and very 
fine specimens of stained glass windows had been inserted in the 
south aisle, and it is in contemplation to complete the series by 
filling in the whole of the lights on the south or college green side 
in a similar manner. When this is finished, the nave of Gloucester 
may challenge comparison with any cathedral, the very large and 
no less effective west window, erected to the memory of the late 
Bishop Monk greatly enhancing the appearance of the building. 
At 12 o’clock the musical performances were inaugurated by 
the first part of Haydn’s Creation, in which the most marked 
feature was the singing of Mad. Clara Novello, whose voice told 
wonderfully in “The Marvellous Work,” and “With Verdure 
clad.” The choruses went well, “ The heavens are telling,” bring- 
ing the selection to a fine close. Mr. Weiss is so thoroughly at 
home in this as in all other of our standard works, that we need 
do no more than remark that his delivery of “ Rolling in foaming 
billows” was characterised by all those good qualities which have 
raised and retained him in his deserved position. After a few 
minutes’ pause, Mendelssohn’s oratorio of St. Paul commenced, and 
allowing half-an-hour's interval between the first and second part, 
did not conclude until just 4 o’clock. Our readers are sufliciently 
well acquainted with this masterpiece to render all criticism on 
its intrinsic and manifold beauties quite superfluous. Suffice it 
to say then, that the general execution is entitled to commenda- 
tion—principals, band, and chorus alike exerting themselves to do 
justice to the great work, which twenty-four years ago was produced 
with such success at the Dusseldorf gathering, under the direction 
of the great composer himself. Mesdames Clara Novello and 
Rudersdorff divided the soprano music; Mad. Sainton-Dolby, 
assisted by Miss M. Wells, the contralto; Mr. Sims Reeves alone 
“gg, tenor part, and Signor Belletti the bass, supported 
_ Mr. Briggs, one of the lay clerks of the cathedral. The 
choruses producing the greatest effect were “ Stone him to death,” 
“ Rise up, arise,” and “ O great is the depth,” marred, however, by 
people who could not wait for their refreshment until the end of 
the first part, but persisted in getting up and disturbing everybody 
else. The chorales, forming so distinctive a feature in this ora- 
torio, were also given with great smoothness and attention. The 
one “ To thee O Lord,” performed at the funeral of the late Duke 
of Wellington, and ‘Sleepers, wake, a voice is calling,” especially 
calling forth praise, The final chorus “ Not only unto him” was alto- 
ether lost for the same reason we have above alluded to. Perhaps 
our hours is rather too long for a sitting, especially when we con- 
sider there are yet three full mornings and three long evening con- 
certs tocome. The attendance was larger by some 300 than is usual 
on the Tuesday morning (a good argument for continuing the same 
order at future meetings)—about 1,350 persons being present. 
An alteration has been made since the last festival, by taking 
away the western gallery and substituting reserved seats ; another 
change too has been made, the prices of the aisles—formerly 5s. 
but last time 3s. 6d.—are now 2s. 6d.;,and the result is that they 
were quite full, instead of, as in days gone, by, being but a third 
occupied. One singular fact has comejto-our knowledge (and 
that from an undoubtedly authentic source) which it will net be 
out of place to mention here. The elegantly dressed ladies would 
perhaps feel offended if they were told that,their, devotion to 
fashion sadly interfered with the charitable. objects of the 
music meeting, and could not think it possible that their (skirts 
amplified by crinolines (which large as they are in the metro- 
polis become positively gigantic in the provinces), shouldj be 
enemies to the festival to the extent of more than £200—but so it 
is, for this time there are 230 seats fewer than last, to allow room 
for the present outrageous height, or rather width, of fashion. 
Readers of a calculating turn of mind who feel inclined to, mul- 
tiply this number by 15 shillings, the price of the reserved seats, 
can arive at a correct result. But this is not all, we have spoken 
only of the seats in the cathedral; at the College Hall, where the 
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concerts are held, the "number of places is diminished by 119— 
which according to Cocker (the most often quoted but least known 
of arithmeticians) will at 10s. 6d. each give, or rather not give, 
£63. 9s.—so that altogether some £235 are sacrificed, because 
the ladies will “make broad the borders of their garments.” 
We give this merely as a curious statistical fact, not for a moment 
supposing that any of our fair readers will diminish their circum- 
ference in consequence. 
WEDNESDAY. 
“Music hath charms,” not only “to soothe the savage breast,” 
but also to extract money from the civilised pocket, and efficacious 
as pulpits and preachers may be upon some occasions, orchestras 
and singers are yet more powerful upon others. Excellent as was 
the advocacy of the reverend gentleman who officiated yesterday 
morning, and urged the claims of charity, less than £15 was col- 
lected at the doors, as we have already stated; but after Haydn's 
Creation and Mendelssohn’s St. Paul, the plates were replenished 
by donations amounting to upwards of £355, a sum more than 
double that usually subscribed the first day, and a splendid be- 
ginning for the Widows’ and Orphans’ fund. This has put the 
stewards and everybody connected with the festival in high spirits, 
and as the weather is magnificent and the plans for morning and 
evening performances present the gratifying sight of nearly the 
whole of the reserved and numbered seats marked off as let, all of 
them for Friday, the Messiah, and always the great day, and 
all for Thursday night, the last concert, the pecuniary success of 
the meeting ought to be certain. Should the anticipated attend- 
ance be fulfilled, there is a right to expect a surplus for the charity, 
or at any rate no deficit, for if there is any call upon the stewards 
after filling cathedral and concert hall every day, it must be a sign 
of radical mismanagement somewhere, as after all it amounts to a 
mere matter of calculation. So many seats at so much will pro- 
duce a given sum, the engagements and other expenses will cost so 
much, and allowing a margin for casualties, the expenditure should 
not be allowed to exceed the estimated receipts. The attendance 
last night at the College Hall was the largest we remember for a 
first concert, 530 being present. The body of the room will hold 
about 600 persons, and the gallery some 300 more, but for the fact 
we mentioned yesterday, a thousand people might be accommo- 
dated. Perhaps when the present fashion is discarded (it cannot 
last for ever, that’s one consolation), and ladies return to the 
straight and limp costume of their grandmammas, “ when George 
the Third was king,” and the festival of 18—, well, we cannot fix 
the date exactly,—has let every seat for morning and evening, the 
“ consummation devoutly to be wished” may be accomplished. 
The concert of Tuesday was a decided improvement in more 
respects than one on those generally given at these meetings. In 
the first place the length was not excessive, as it commenced at 
eight and would have terminated at eleven, but for the encores in 
the second part. So much for the quantity. Next as to the 
quality, likewise praiseworthy, including, as it did, two works 
each equally great in its way, and sufficient to stamp the concert 
with the individuality of good music. We allude to Dr. Sterndale 
Bennett’s May Queen, heard for the first time at Worcester, and 
now fairly making the round of the provinces (it only remains for 
Hereford to follow the example of Gloucester the “ fayre,” and 
this the “faithfulle” city, to complete the circle of the choirs), 
and Beethoven’s Symphony in D, No. 2, which occupied the post 
of honour, the opening of the second part. Mad. Clara Novello, 
as the heroine, Mr. Sims Reeves as the lover, Mr. Weiss, as 
Robin Hood, and Miss M. Wells as the Queen, one and all 
acquitted themselves to perfection; the chorus, too, was unusually 
good, and but for the orchestral accompaniment being far too 
loud throughout the entire execution, would have been entitled to 
unqualified praise. Of course for this the conductor is responsible, 
and it really was a pity to hear the voices of the principals all but 
drowned by the loudness of the instruments. We have so fre- 
quently culogised this work that any further laudation would be 
superfluous, but it is sufficient to say that the intrinsic goodness 
of the music is such that the pleasure of the hearer is increased at 
each performance, a fact which never oceurs with music of an 
inferior character, however attractive and catching it may have 
been at first hearing. ‘The audience, although cold during its 
progress, applauded loudly at the close of the May Queen, which 


was succeeded by Mad. Rudersdorff, who gave an energetic 
reading of Meyerbeer’s “ Va, dit-elle.” Mr. Montem Smith fol- 
lowed in a ballad of Hatton’s, from the Spanish, “The maid I 
love hath many a grace.” Macfarren’s charming ballad from 
Don Quixote, “ Ah, why do we love?” gave us an opportunity we 
have not had frequently of late—the hearing Mad. Weiss, who 
sang with unaffected taste and expression. The accompanyist, 
however, did his best (or his worst) to mar her efforts, by 
dragging the time unpleasantly, and it would be an advantage to 
the gentleman in question if he could attend one of the Monda 
Popular Concerts, and take a lesson from the manner in whic 
pianoforte accompaniments are played there. Mr. R. S. Pratten 
received an immense welcome upon appearing to play his solo, 
“* Maria Stuart,” on his newly-perfected flute, and by the ex- 
traordinary powers of execution he displayed, commanded a 
perfect hurricane of applause at the conclusion. 

The performance of the Beethoven Symphony was on the whole 
satisfactory ; and although in parts lacking that nice discrimination 
of light and shade, without which a symphony is nothing. Mozart's 
“ Questi Avventurieri,” sung by Signor Belletti, seemed to fall 
flatly upon the audience, who were, however, roused to enthusiasm 
by Knight’s old ballad, “She wore a wreath of roses,” given by 
Mad. Rudersdorff, with a pathos amounting almost to exaggeration, 
especially in the last verse. It had its effect, however, for a 
tremendous encore ensued, when the lady returned to the platform, 
seated herself at the piano, and treated her auditors with one of 
those Spanish songs (“Cola séra”) with which Mad. Viardot 
Garcia has so frequently indulged the public. We have never 
heard the unaccompanied quartett from Dinorah go better than it 
did last night, being sung to absolute perfection by Mesdames 
Weiss and Sainton-Dolby, and Messrs. M. Smith and Weiss. 
The “Shadow Song” from the same opera, has been so 
frequently sung by ‘Mile. Parepa, that we need say no more 
than that the Worcestrians insisted upon its repetition, with 
which demand the fair singer immediately complied. The 
remaining encore was to Mad. Sainton-Dolby, for her ex- 
pressive rendering of Virginia Gabriel’s ballad, “The Skipper 
and his Boy,” the last verse being repeated. Two duets, 
“E il sol dell anima” (Verdi's Rigoletto), by Mad. Clara Novello 
and Mr. Sims Reeves, and “ Quanti amore” (Donizetti’s Elisir 
d’Amore), by Mlle. Parepa and Signor Belletti, and Mozart's 
quintett, “Sento, oh dio,” completed the programme of a concert 
which seemed to give perfect satisfaction to the large number of 
persons assembled. 

The College Hall, where these concerts are held, forms the 
south side of the cloisters, which connect it with the cathedral. 
It is by no means a comfortable-looking room, the coloured wash 
with which the walls are covered, and the dilapidated condition of 
the stone columns detracting from its appearance. The bare roof, 
open timber work of no ornate character, also adds to the effect 
we mention. It has, however, two very great merits, which in 
this age of defective ventilation and faulty principles of acoustic 
construction, must not be overlooked. The height of the building, 





and its tall windows with their lofty openings, secure an amount 
of circulation of air which we may seek in vain in any of our 
London concert-rooms. Indeed, last night the fault was the other 
way, for the cold was so excessive that the opening of the windows 
might well have been dispensed with, ladies gathering their opera 
cloaks round them, and looking as if they would have liked to put 
their feet to the fire. For sound, too, it is excellent, and perhaps 
had the conductor and his band known how thoroughly their 
sweet strains travelled, and how the softest note may be easily 
heard in every part, they might not have fallen into the error we 
have already alluded to. The building in olden times served as a 
refectory, and is used ordinarily as the College school; and as the 
pupils must necessarily have a holiday while the room is occupied 
for the purposes of the meeting, ‘we ‘have no doubt that these 
young gentlemen look with great respect upon the Worcester 
festivals, which would of course be increased if they were held 
every year instead of triennially. 

As the cathedral is under repair, the Dean and Chapter having 
agreed to expend some £20,000 on the work of restoration, masons 
are busily engaged both inside and outside the edifice, and in some 
parts to the great inconvenience of the occupants of the orchestra 
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in the cathedral, as it is not altogether pleasant to have unglazed 
windows in close proximity with such a cold north-east wind as 
we have had the last two or three days, and which has made itself 
felt despite the bright sunshine ; this morning, however, it is de- 
cidedly warmer. This being market day, the streets are crowded 
with farmers and dealers, their wives and daughters with butter, 
poultry, fruit, &c., and by their rustic garb and dialect contrasting 
with the throngs of elegantly dressed people who swarm all over 
the town. About 1100 were present at this morning’s perform- 
ance in the cathedral, and certainly enjoyed a treat of the highest 
order,—for the execution of Spohr’s Last Judgment was irreproach- 
able from beginning to end. It was at first our intention to have 
specialised the most remarkable points, but we find upon conside- 
ration that so doing would involve a recapitulation of almost every 
piece from the overture to the final chorus, and so our readers 
must be content to learn that never = has Spohr’s master- 
iece been heard to greater effect. The soloists were Mesdames 
Rudersdorff and Sainton-Dolby, Mr. M. Smith, and Mr. Weiss, all 
of whom were in excellent voice, and sang with great artistic skill, 
Mr. Weiss especially distinguishing himself in the arduous bass 
part, the descriptive recitative describing the approach of the last 
day being given most admirably. At the request of the Dean, 
who is supposed to preside in absence of the Bishop, the quartett 
“ Blest are the departed,” was repeated. The second part con- 
sisted of a selection of the most striking pieces from Judas Mac- 
cabeus, comprising the choruses, “‘ Mourn ye afflicted children,” 
“© father whose Almighty power,” “ Disdainful of danger,” 
“Fallen is the foe,” “ We never will bow down” and “ Sing 
unto God.” ‘The whole of these were given with the greatest 
effect, band and singers working with a will. To Mad. Clara 
Novello fell “ Pious orgies” and “ From mighty kings.” To say 
that she sang these to perfection would be faint praise, and so 
marked an impression was produced by the latter that no 
one ‘could help feeling gratified when the Dean got up and re- 
quested its repetition, with which Mad. Novello gracefully com- 
plied by again singing the second part. It made every one feel a 
regret that we are so soon to lose such a voice from among us, 
and that future festivals must look long and far before they 
again find any one conveying”the sensations produced by those 
clear ringing bell-like notes. No less magnificent was Mr. Sims 
Reeves’s delivery of the two airs set down for him, “Call forth 
thy powers” and “Sound an alarm,” both equally well sung, but 
the fatter absolutely electrifying the audience. Mr. Reeves was 
asked to repeat this, but wisely forbore from overtaxing his voice 
by a repetition of such a terrifically trying song. Of course all 
audible manifestations of applause are suppressed in a sacred 
building, but after such a display as those of Sims Reeves and 
Clara Novello, a subdued murmur seems to run round, and a thrill 
of delight is visible in the face of every one. Mad. Weiss achieved 
a most decided success in the air “‘O Liberty,” and made many 
regret that the air, “ Wise men flattering,” had not also been 
allotted to her. Mad. Sainton-Dolby had but little to do, but what 
she had was done well. Signor Belletti, who has been suffering 
from indisposition throughout the festival, was consequently 
unable to do himself justice in “ Arm, arm, ye brave,” or 
“The Lord worked wonders.” Before dismissing this morning’s 
performance we must make one remark, as the same thing has 
struck us both yesterday and to-day. Admirable as is the chorus, 
comprising, as it does, not only the three choirs, but also 
a contingent from Bradford, it might be improved by the 
addition of a few more sopranos, this department seeming 
weak in comparison with the tenors and basses, which are remark- 
ably good. One more exception and we have done. The cathe- 
dral is an extraordinary building for the conveyance of sound, and 
the 300 in the orchestra really produce a stronger effect than 
double that number at Exeter Hall (including sixteen double 
basses), especially do the brass instruments make themselves 
heard. This morning (and in places yesterday also) the trom- 
bones completely drowned the violins. This was evident enough 
in all parts of both choir and nave, in the orchestra it must have 
been positively deafening ; and it behoves a conductor to use his 
ears as well as his stick, and spare the “tympanum” of his audi- 
ence, if we may so speak of a collective auricular organ. The 
collection to-day amounted to £229, 2s. 6d., which includes 





cheques from the Rev. J. Fortes, one for £20, and the Gloucester 
a adgga £22. 17s. 4d. At the festival of 57, £221. 5s. 8d. was 
taken. 

As the plateholders are pretty much the same each day, we shall 
reserve their names until the last, but we may as well mention 
that the large collection of yesterday included the following :— 
Lady Emily Foley, £50; Sir J. Pakington, £10; Mr. Lycett, 
£10; Mrs. Padmore, £20; Mrs. Peel, £10; Earl Beauchamp, 
£10; Mr. Ricardo, £20; the united subscription of the Corpora- 
tion, £30. 6s., being a guinea from each alderman and half a 
guinea from each councillor, a very shabby donation considering 
the immense benefit to the town these festivals unquestionably 
are. Such illiberality only convinces us that the people who care 
the least for their success or failure are the townsfolk, who should 
be the most active supporters, instead of leaving it to the county 
families and strangers. 

Tuourspay. 

Our notice of last night’s concert must necessarily be short ; 
and as there was but one novelty in the evening (the greater part 
of the’ remainder of the programme being of an uninteresting 
character) our task is easy. The plot of Niels W. Gade’s cantata, 
The Erl King’s Daughter (first time of performance in England), 
is remarkably simple. A certain Sir Oluf, on the eve of his 
marriage, appears to have been taking a post-prandial ride “ while 
twilight around was closing ;” very unwisely he decides upon also 
taking a nap on the Elfin Hill, although his mamma has expressed 
her objection to his being “ out” at night. The elfin maidens, no 
doubt gratified at the presence of such a distinguished guest, 
serenade him, and invite him to dance, while the Erl King’s 
daughter tempts him by the offer of a silk waistcoat (“a silken 
vest it shall be thine”), a decided novelty in the way of attire, as 
the young lady’s mamma, who must have been a laundress of 
original ideas, seems to have bleached it in “pale moonshine.” 
Whether he accepts or declines the gift is not altogether clear; 
however, the lady “hurries him on,” and having attained her wish 
ungratefully dismisses him with a prediction that he will die on the 
morrow. As she tells him to “ ride home to his bride clad in robe 
of red,” we conclude that in elfinland an extensive stock of ready- 
made gentlemen’s apparel is kept on hand. Sir Oluf’s mamma, 
who has been terribly distressed at his absence, welcomes him on 
his return, as does also a chorus of what we may suppose to be his 
tenants. Unfortunately for Sir Oluf, but fortunately for the 
public, the prediction is fulfilled, and the hero expires promptly ; 
and so ends the cantata. An epilogue is tacked on very much in 
the shape of the “moral” to the celebrated pathetic legend of 
“Villikins and his Dinah;” only instead of the advice being 
addressed to “ All ye young maidens take warning and nor,” it is 
“ Knights who will on horseback ride” who are counselled i» 
“stay not, like Oluf, in elfin grove with elfin maidens till 
morning.” 

Of the music we need say Jittle more than that in parts it is in- 
vested with a certain graceful flowing melody, and that Mendels- 
sohn has been the model the composer has sought to imitate. The 
execution was good, Mesdames Rudersdorff and Sainton-Dolby, 
with Mr. Weiss as Sir Oluf, sustaining the principal parts. On 
the whole, however, it is not very interesting, lacking invention, 
and displaying a tendency, especially in the melodramatic part of 
the story, to run into commonplace. The audience were not 
very enthusiastic at its termination; but that says nothing, as 
enthusiasm does not appear to be an attribute of the Worcestrians, 
Weber’s overture the Ruler of the Spirits and Mendelssohn's 
concerto (very finely Fen by M. Sainton) were the only 
instrumental pieces. change in the arrangements made the 
first part of the concert unusually long, which was happily balanced 
by the second part being uncommonly short. Aw reste, it is 
enough to say that there were three encores—Signor Belletti, in 
Rossini’s “ Sorgete ;” the same gentleman with Mad. Rudersdorff, 
in the duet “Per piacere” (Turco in Italia), and Mlle. Parepa, in 
Auber’s “ Laughing Song.” The attendance was about 900. 

This morning the Elijah has been given with enormous success. 
The same remarks that we applied to the Last Judgment will 
serve equally well with reference to the performance of Mendels- 
sohn’s masterpiece, which has seldom been heard to greater per- 
fection. Mr. Weiss sustained the whole of the arduous part of 
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the Prophet, and well as he sings upon most occasions, was never 
heard to greater advantage than on this day—his voice being in 
excellent order, and his delivery throughout being unexception- 
able. He certainly has taken his revenge for the treatment 
received at the last Gloucester Festival, and at future meetings 
we can hardly imagine the conductors entrusting the part of 
Elijah to any other than Mr. Weiss. Of course, Mad. Clara 
Novello took the first soprano music, her fine voice producing 
the usual effect, especially in the duet with the Prophet, and 
“Hear ye Israel.” Mr. Montem Smith sang the tenor part 
in the first, Mr. Sims Reeves in the second division, “ Then 
shall the righteous” being magnificently declaimed. Mesdames 
Weiss and Sainton-Dolby were equally praiseworthy, and touchingly 
as the latter lady sang “O rest in the Lord,” we are glad 
that its repetition was not requested “by authority,” as was the 
case with the trio, “Lift thine eyes.” We have protested so 
frequently and unavailingly against this barbarism (for it is 
nothing less, to destroy the chain of harmony in such a manner), 
that we fear until every one shall know the Elijah thoroughly 
there will be no chance of correcting such egregious want of 
taste. The choruses went admirably from beginning to’end; and 
we cannot but compliment Mr. Done, the conductor, upon the 
excellent judgment displayed in taking the time as it is marked, 
and not accelerating or retarding, for the sake of producing effect. 
Upwards of 1600 persons were present, and to-morrow it is 
anticipated that there will be a much larger attendance, the 
Messiah always bringing immense numbers from the country, who 


regularly come every festival to hear that imperishable work. |: 


The collection to day amounted to £255. 5s. 1d., being £10 more 
than the Thursday of three years ago. This includes the £60 
Worcester dividend on funds. In yesterday’s return the name of 
J. C. Dent, Esq., who gave £50, was omitted. 
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HEN Sir William Davenant obtained permission from 
Cromwell to open his theatre for the performance of 
operas, Antony 42 Wood wrote that —“ Though Oliver 
Cromwell had now prohibited all other theatrical represen- 
tations, he allowed of this, because, being in an unknown 
language, it could not corrupt the morals of the people.” 
Thereupon it has been imagined that Antony & Wood must 
have supposed Sir William Davenant’s performances to have 
been in the Italian tongue, as if he could not have regarded 
music as an unknown language, and have concluded that a 
drama conducted in music would for that reason be unin- 
telligible. Nevertheless, in the present day, we have a 
censor who refuses to permit the representation of La Dame 
Aux Camélias in English or even in French,* but who tole- 





* La Dame aux Camélias was to have been played last summer at 
the St. James’s Theatre, with Mad. Doche in the principal part ; but 
its representation was forbidden by the licenser, 











rates the performance of Za Traviata (which, we need 
hardly say, is the Dame Aux Camélias set to music) in 
Italian, and, we believe, even in English; thinking, no 
doubt, like Antony & Wood, that in an operatic form it can- 
not be understood, and therefore cannot corrupt the morals 
of the people. Since Antony & Wood’s time a good deal of 
stupid unmeaning verse has been written in operas ;! and 
sometimes, when the words have not been of themselves un- 
intelligible, they have been rendered nearly so by the manner 
in which they have been set to music, to say nothing of the 
final obscurity given to them}by the imperfect enunciation 
of the singers. The mere fact, however, of a dramatic 
piece being performed in music, does not make it unintelli- 
gible, but, on the contrary, increases the sphere of its in- 
telligibility, giving it a more universal interest, and render- 
ing it an entertainment appreciable by persons of all coun- 
tries. This, in itself, is not much to boast of, for the en- 
tertainment of the ballet is independent of language to a 
still greater extent, and La Gitana or Esmeralda can be as 
well understood by an Englishman at the opera houses of 
Berlin and Moscow as at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London ; 
while, perhaps, the most universally intelligible drama ever 
performed is that of Punch, even when the brief dialogue 
which adorns its pantomime is inaudible. 

Opera is music in a dramatic form; and people go to the 
theatre and listen to it as if it were so much prose. They 
have even been known to complain, during or after the per- 
formance, that they could not hear the words, as if it were 
through the mere logical meaning of the words that the 
composer proposed to excite the emotion of the audience. 
The only pity is that it is necessary in an opera to have 
words at all; but it is evident that a singer could not enter 
into the spirit of a dramatic situation if he had a mere 
string of meaningless syllables, or any sort of inappropriate 
nonsense to utter. He must first produce an illusion on 
himself, or he will produce none on the audience, and he 
must therefore fully inspire himself with the sentiment, 
logical as well as musical, of what he has to sing. Other- 
wise, all we want to know about the words of “ Casta diva” 
(to take examples from the most popular, and also one of 
the very finest of Italian operas) is that it is a prayer to a 
goddess ; of the Druids’ chorus, that it isa chorus of Druids ; 
of the trio, that Norma, having confronted Pollio with 
Adalgisa, is reproaching him indignantly and passionately 
with his perfidy ; of the duet, that Norma is confiding her 
children to Adalgisa’s care; of the scene with Pollio, that 
Norma is again reproaching him, but in a different spirit,— 
with sadness and bitterness, with the compressed sorrow of 
a woman who is wounded to the heart, and must soon die. 
We may be in error, however, for though we have seen 
Norma fifty times, we have never examined the libretto, 
and of the whole piece know only the two words which we 
have already paraded before the public—“ Casta diva.” 


One night, at the Royal Italian Opera, when Mario was 
playing the part of the Duke of Mantua, in Rigoletto, and 
was singing the commencement of the duet with Gilda, 
a man dressed in black and white like every one else, said 
to us gravely— 

“JT do not understand Italian: can you tell me what he 
is saying to her ?” 

“ He is telling her that he loves her,” we answered. 

“‘ What is he saying now?” asked our inquisitive amateur 
two minutes afterwards. 

“ He is télling her that he loves her,” we repeated. 

“ Why, he said that before !” objected this person, who 
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had apparently come to the opera with the view of gaining 
some kind of valuable information from the performers. 
Poor Bosio was the Gilda, but our horny-eared neighbour 
wondered none the less that the Duke could not say “I 
love you” in three words. . 

“ He will say it again,” we answered, “and then she 
will say it, and then they will say it together ; indeed they 
will say nothing else for the next ten minutes, and when 
you hear them exclaim ‘ addio’ with one voice, and go on 
repeating it, it will still mean the same thing.” 


What fool was this who wanted us to tell him the words 
of a beautiful duet ? And is there much difference between 
such a one and the art-blind savage who would look at the 
texture of a canvas to see what the painting on it was 
worth ? 

We will admit that as a rule no opera is intelligible with- 
out a libretto ; but is a drama always intelligible without 
a play-bill? A libretto for general use need really be no 
larger than an ordinary programme, and it would in our 
opinion be a positive advantage if it contained merely a 
sketch of the plot, with the subject, and perhaps the first 
line of each of the songs. 

Then the foolish amateur would not run the risk of 
having his attention diverted from the music by the words, 
and would be more likely to give himself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the opera in a rational and legitimate manner. 
Another advantage of keeping the words from the public 
would be that composers—full of the grossest prose, but 
priding themselves on their fancy—would at least see the 
inutility (as well as the pettiness) of picking out one 
particular word in a line, and “illustrating” it; thus re- 
producing a sound when their aim should be to depict a 
sentiment. Even the illustrious Purcell has sinned in this 
respect, and Meyerbeer no end of times, though always 
displaying remarkable ingenuity, and as much good taste as 
is compatible with an error against both taste and reason. 
It is a pity that great men should descend to such anti- 
poetical and indeed nonsensical trivialities; but when 
inferior composers are unable to let a singer wish she were 
a bird without imitating a bird’s chirruping on the piccolo, 
or allude in the most distant manner to the trumpet’s sound 
without taking it as a hint to introduceashort flourish on that 
instrument, we cannot help thinking of those literal-minded 
artists who follow a precisely analogous process, and who, 
for example, in picturing the scene in which Macbeth 
exclaims “ Throw physic to the dogs,” would represent a 
man throwing bottles of medicine to a pack of hounds. 
What a treat it would be to hear a setting of Othello’s 
farewell to war, by a determined composer of imitative, 
picturesque music! How “ ear-piercing” would be his 
fifes ! how “ spirit-stirring” his drums ! 

The words of an opera ought to be good, and yet 
need not be heard. ‘They should be poetical that 
they may inspire the singer, and they should be rhyth- 
mical and sonorous that he may sing them easily and 
with due effect ; above all, they ought not to be ridiculous, 
lest the public should hear them and laugh at the music 
just where it was intended that it should affect them to 
tears. Indeed we would have every thing good at the 
Opera, down to the rosin of the fiddlers, and including the 
words of the libretto. Even the chorus should have good 
verses to sing, though no one would be likely ever to hear 
them. Indeed it is said that at the Grand Opera of Paris, 
by a tradition now thirty years old, the opening chorus in 
Robert le Diable is always sung to these touching lines— 














which we confess we never heard on the other side of the 
other orchestra : 


La sou- | -pe aux choux | se fait dans Ja mar- | -mite 
Dans la | marmi- | -te on fait la soupe aux | choux. 


We have said nothing about the duty of the composer in 
choosing his libretto, and setting it to music, but of course 
if he be a man of taste he will not take the work of an 
idiot. English composers, however, have not much choice 
in this respect, and all we can ask of them is that they will 
do their best with what they have been able to obtain ; not 
indulging in too many repetitions, and not tiring the singer 
and provoking such of the audience as may wish to 
“catch” the words, by setting more than half-a-dozen 
notes to the same monosyllable, especially if this mono- 
syllable occurs in the middle of a line, and the vowel e, or 
worse still 7, in the middle of the monosyllable. One of 
our ‘most eminent composers, Mr. Vincent Wallace, has 
given us a striking example of the fault we are speaking 
of, in his well-known trio “ Turn on, old Time, thy hour- 
glass” (Maritana), in which, according to the music, the 
scanning of the first half line is as follows :— . 


Tiirn on | dld Ti- | i-i |] i-i-i-ime, | &e. 


We know that Time is infinite, but seven sounds do not 
convey the notion of infinity ; and even if they did, it would 
not be any the more pleasant for a singer to have to take a 
five-note leap and then execute five other notes on a vowel 
which cannot be uttered without closing the throat. If we 
had been in Mr. Vincent Wallace’s place we should at all 
events have insisted on Mr. Fitzball making one change. 
Instead of “Old Time” he should have inserted “Old 
Parr.” 

Tiirn On | ld Pa- | 4-4 |] 4-4-H-arr, { &e. 


would not have been more unintelligible to the audience 


been a thousand times easier to sing. 

Nor, in spite of the little importance we attach to the 
phraseology of the libretto when we are listening to “ music 
in a dramatic form,” would we, if we were a composer, 
accept such a line as 

“ When the proud land of Poland was ploughed by the hoof” 


—with a suspension of sense after the word hoof. No; 
the librettist might take his hoof elsewhere. It should not 
appear in our opera ; at least not in lieu of a plough. We 
should tell such poets that they might keep such ploughs 


for themselves : 
Sic vos pro vobis fertis aratra boves. 

The singer should certainly understand what he is sing- 
ing, and still more certainly should the composer under- 
stand what he is composing ; but the sight of Latin reminds 
us that both have sometimes failed to do so, and from no 
one’s fault but their own. Jomelli used to tell a story of an 
Italian chapel-master who gave to one of his solo singers 
the phrase Genitum non factum, to which the chorus had 
to reply Factum non genitum, This transposition seemed 
ingenious and picturesque to the composer, and suited a 
contrast of rhythm which he had taken great pains to pro- 
duce. It was probably due only to the bad enunciation of 
the choristers that he was not burned alive. 

Porpora, too, narrowly escaped the terrors of the Inquisi- 
tion, and but for his avowed and clearly proved ignorance 
of Latin would have made a bad end of it, for a similar 
though not quite so ludicrous a blunder as the one perpe- 
trated by Jomelli’s friend. He had been accustomed to add 
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the Prophet, and well as he sings upon most occasions, was never 
heard to greater advantage than on this day—his voice being in 
excellent order, and his delivery throughout being unexception- 
able. He certainly has taken his revenge for the treatment 
received at the last Gloucester Festival, and at future meetings 
we can hardly imagine the conductors entrusting the part of 
Elijah to any other than Mr. Weiss. Of course, Mad. Clara 
Novello took the first soprano music, her fine voice producing 
the usual effect, especially in the duet with the Prophet, an 
“Hear ye Israel.” Mr. Montem Smith sang the tenor part 
in the first, Mr. Sims Reeves in the second division, ‘Then 
shall the righteous” being magnificently declaimed. Mesdames 
Weiss and Sainton-Dolby were equally praiseworthy, and touchingly 
as the latter lady sang “O rest in the Lord,” we are glad 
that its repetition was not requested “ by authority,” as was the 
case with the trio, “ Lift thine eyes.” We have protested so 
frequently and unavailingly against this barbarism (for it is 
nothing less, to destroy the chain of harmony in such a manner), 
that we fear until every one shall know the Elijah thoroughly 
there will be no chance of correcting such egregious want of 
taste. The choruses went admirably from beginning to’end; and 
we cannot but compliment Mr. Done, the conductor, upon the 
excellent judgment displayed in taking the time as it is marked, 
and not accelerating or retarding, for the sake of producing effect. 
Upwards of 1600 persons were present, and to-morrow it is 
anticipated that there will be a much larger attendance, the 
Messiah always bringing immense numbers from the country, who 


regularly come every festival to hear that imperishable work. |: 


The collection to day amounted to £255. 5s. 1d., being £10 more 
than the Thursday of three years ago. This includes the £60 
Worcester dividend on funds. In yesterday’s return the name of 
J. C. Dent, Esq., who gave £50, was omitted. 
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HEN Sir William Davenant obtained permission from 
Cromwell to open his theatre for the performance of 
operas, Antony & Wood wrote that —“ Though Oliver 
Cromwell had now prohibited all other theatrical represen- 
tations, he allowed of this, because, being in an unknown 
language, it could not corrupt the morals of the people.” 
Thereupon it has been imagined that Antony & Wood must 
have supposed Sir William Davenant’s performances to have 
been in the Italian tongue, as if he could not have regarded 
music as an unknown language, and have concluded that a 
drama conducted in music would for that reason be unin- 
telligible. Nevertheless, in the present day, we have a 
censor who refuses to permit the representation of La Dame 
Aux Camélias in English or even in French,* but who tole- 





* La Dame aux Camélias was to have been played last summer at 
the St. James’s Theatre, with Mad. Doche in the principal part ; but 
its represcntation was forbidden by the licenser, 











rates the performance of Za Traviata (which, we need 
hardly say, is the Dame Aux Camélias set to music) in 
Italian, and, we believe, even in English; thinking, no 
doubt, like Antony 4 Wood, that in an operatic form it can- 
not be understood, and therefore cannot corrupt the morals 
of the people. Since Antony 4 Wood’s time a good deal of 
stupid unmeaning verse has been written in operas ;! and 
sometimes, when the words have not been of themselves un- 
intelligible, they have been rendered nearly so by the manner 
in which they have been set to music, to say nothing of the 
final obscurity given to them}by the imperfect enunciation 
of the singers. The mere fact, however, of a dramatic 
piece being performed in music, does not make it unintelli- 
gible, but, on the contrary, increases the sphere of its in- 
telligibility, giving it a more universal interest, and render- 
ing it an entertainment appreciable by persons of all coun- 
tries. This, in itself, is not much to boast of, for the en- 
tertainment of the ballet is independent of language to a 
still greater extent, and La Gitana or Esmeralda can be as 
well understood by an Englishman at the opera houses of 
Berlin and Moscow as at Her Majesty’s Theatre in London ; 
while, perhaps, the most universally intelligible drama ever 
performed is that of Punch, even when the brief dialogue 
which adorns its pantomime is inaudible. 

Opera is music in a dramatic form; and people go to the 
theatre and listen to it as if it were so much prose. They 
have even been known to complain, during or after the per- 
formance, that they could not hear the words, as if it were 
through the mere logical meaning of the words that the 
composer proposed to excite the emotion of the audience. 
The only pity is that it is necessary in an opera to have 
words at all; but it is evident that a singer could not enter 
into the spirit of a dramatic situation if he had a mere 
string of meaningless syllables, or any sort of inappropriate 
nonsense to utter. He must first produce an illusion on 
himself, or he will produce none on the audience, and he 
must therefore fully inspire himself with the sentiment, 
logical as well as musical, of what he has to sing. Other- 
wise, all we want to know about the words of “ Casta diva” 
(to take examples from the most popular, and also one of 
the very finest of Italian operas) is that it is a prayer to a 
goddess ; of the Druids’ chorus, that it isa chorus of Druids ; 
of the trio, that Norma, having confronted Pollio with 
Adalgisa, is reproaching him indignantly and passionately 
with his perfidy ; of the duet, that Norma is confiding her 
children to Adalgisa’s care; of the scene with Pollio, that 
Norma is again reproaching him, but in a different spirit,— 
with sadness and bitterness, with the compressed sorrow of 
a woman who is wounded to the heart, and must soon die. 
We may be in error, however, for though we have seen 
Norma fifty times, we have never examined the libretto, 
and of the whole piece know only the two words which we 
have already paraded before the public—“ Casta diva.” 


One night, at the Royal Italian Opera, when Mario was 
playing the part of the Duke of Mantua, in Rigoletto, and 
was singing the commencement of the duet with Gilda, 
a man dressed in black and white like every one else, said 
to us gravely— 

“JT donot understand Italian: can you tell me what he 
is saying to her ?” 

“ He is telling her that he loves her,” we answered. 

“ What is he saying now?” asked our inquisitive amateur 
two minutes afterwards. 

“ He is telling her that he loves her,” we repeated. 

“ Why, he said that before !” objected this person, who 
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had apparently come to the opera with the view of gaining 
some kind of valuable information from the performers. 
Poor Bosio was the Gilda, but our horny-eared neighbour 
wondered none the less that the Duke could not say “I 
love you” in three words. ¥ 

“ He will say it again,” we answered, “and then she 
will say it, and then they will say it together ; indeed they 
will say nothing else for the next ten minutes, and when 
you hear them exclaim ‘ addio’ with one voice, and go on 
repeating it, it will still mean the same thing.” 


What fool was this who wanted us to tell him the words 
of a beautiful duet ? And is there much difference between 
such a one and the art-blind savage who would look at the 
texture of a canvas to see what the painting on it was 
worth ? 

We will admit that as a rule no opera is intelligible with- 
out a libretto ; but is a drama always intelligible without 
a play-bill? A libretto for general use need really be no 
larger than an ordinary programme, and it would in our 
opinion be a positive advantage if it contained merely a 
sketch of the plot, with the subject, and perhaps the first 
line of each of the songs. 

Then the foolish amateur would not run the risk of 
having his attention diverted from the music by the words, 
and would be more likely to give himself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the opera in a rational and legitimate manner. 
Another advantage of keeping the words from the public 
would be that composers—full of the grossest prose, but 
priding themselves on their fancy—would at least see the 
inutility (as well as the pettiness) of picking out one 
particular word in a line, and “illustrating” it; thus re- 


producing a sound when their aim should be to depict a 


sentiment. Even the illustrious Purcell has sinned in this 
respect, and Meyerbeer no end of times, though always 
displaying remarkable ingenuity, and as much good taste as 
is compatible with an error against both taste and reason. 
It is a pity that great men should descend to such anti- 
poetical and indeed nonsensical trivialities; but when 
inferior composers are unable to let a singer wish she were 
a bird without imitating a bird’s chirruping on the piccolo, 
or allude in the most distant manner to the trumpet’s sound 
without taking it as a hint to introduceashort flourish on that 
instrument, we cannot help thinking of those literal-minded 
artists who follow a precisely analogous process, and who, 
for example, in picturing the scene in which Macbeth 
exclaims “ Throw physic to the dogs,” would represent a 
man throwing bottles of medicine to a pack of hounds. 
What a treat it would be to hear a setting of Othello’s 
farewell to war, by a determined composer of imitative, 
picturesque music! How “ ear-piercing” would be his 
lifes ! how “ spirit-stirring” his drums ! 

The words of an opera ought to be good, and yet 
need not be heard. ‘They should be poetical that 
they may inspire the singer, and they should be rhyth- 
mical and sonorous that he may sing them easily and 
with due effect ; above all, they ought not to be ridiculous, 
lest the public should hear them and laugh at the music 
just where it was intended that it should affect them to 
tears. Indeed we would have every thing good at the 
Opera, down to the rosin of the fiddlers, and including the 
words of the libretto. Even the chorus should have good 
verses to sing, though no one would be likely ever to hear 
them. Indeed it is said that at the Grand Opera of Paris, 
by a tradition now thirty years old, the opening chorus in 
Robert le Diable is always sung to these touching lines— 








which we confess we never heard on the other side of the 
other orchestra : 


La sou- | -pe aux choux | se fait dans la mar- | -mite 
Dans la | marmi- | -te on fait la soupe aux | choux. 


We have said nothing about the duty of the composer in 
choosing his libretto, and setting it to music, but of course 
if he be a man of taste he will not take the work of an 
idiot. English composers, however, have not much choice 
in this respect, and all we can ask of them is that they will 
do their best with what they have been able to obtain ; not 
indulging in too many repetitions, and not tiring the singer 
and provoking such of the audience as may wish to 
“catch” the words, by setting more than half-a-dozen 
notes to the same monosyllable, especially if this mono- 
syllable occurs in the middle of a line, and the vowel e, or 
worse still 7, in the middle of the monosyllable. One of 
our ‘most eminent composers, Mr. Vincent Wallace, has 
given us a striking example of the fault we are speaking 
of, in his well-known trio “ Turn on, old Time, thy hour- 
glass” (Maritana), in which, according to the music, the 
scanning of the first half line is as follows :— . 


Tiirn on | dld Ti- | i-i | i-i-i-ime, | &e. 


We know that Time is infinite, but seven sounds do not 
convey the notion of infinity ; and even if they did, it would 
not be any the more pleasant for a singer to have to take a 
five-note leap and then execute five other notes on a vowel 
which cannot be uttered without closing the throat. If we 
had been in Mr. Vincent Wallace’s place we should at all 
events have insisted on Mr. Fitzball making one change. 
Instead of “Old Time” he should have inserted “Old 
Parr.” 

Tiirn on | old Pa- | 4-4 |] 4-H-H-drr, | &e. 


would not have been more unintelligible to the audience 


been a thousand times easier to sing. 

Nor, in spite of the little importance we attach to the 
phraseology of the libretto when we are listening to “ music 
in a dramatic form,” would we, if we were a composer, 
accept such a line as 

“ When the proud land of Poland was ploughed by the hoof” 


—with a suspension of sense after the word hoof. No; 
the librettist might take his hoof elsewhere. It should not 
appear in our opera ; at least not in lieu of a plough. We 
should tell such poets that they might keep such ploughs 
for themselves ’ 

Sic vos pro vobis fertis aratra boves. 

The singer should certainly understand what he is sing- 
ing, and still more certainly should the composer under- 
stand what he is composing ; but the sight of Latin reminds 
us that both have sometimes failed to do so, and from no 
one’s fault but theirown. Jomelli used to tell a story of an 
Italian chapel-master who gave to one of his solo singers 
the phrase Genitum non factum, to which the chorus had 
to reply Factum non genitum, This transposition seemed 
ingenious and picturesque to the composer, and suited a 
contrast of rhythm which he had taken great pains to pro- 
duce. It was probably due only to the bad enunciation of 
the choristers that he was not burned alive. ; 

Porpora, too, narrowly escaped the terrors of the Inquisi- 
tion, and but for his avowed and clearly proved ignorance 
of Latin would have made a bad end of it, for a similar 
though not quite so ludicrous a blunder as the one perpe- 
trated by Jomelli’s friend. He had been accustomed to add 
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non and si to the verses of his ibretti when the music 
required it, and in setting the creed found it convenient to 
introduce a non. This novel version of the Belief com- 
menced Credo, non; credo, non credo in Deum, and it was 
well for Porpora that he was able to convince the Inquisi- 
tors of his inability to understand it. 

Another chapel-master of more recent times is said, in 
composing a mass, to have given a delightfully pastoral 
character to his “ Agnus Dei.” To him “a little learning” 
had indeed proved “a dangerous thing.” He had somehow 
ascertained that “Agnus” meant “lamb,” and had forth- 
with gone to work with pipe and cornemuse to give appro- 
priate “ picturesqueness” to his accompaniments. 


eee eer 


We are glad to find, for the sake of the Norwich Festival, 

of the musical profession, and of our own ears, that, 
after all, Mlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini are engaged for 
the forthcoming celebration at the great musical city. (We 
call Norwich “the great musical city,” in order to avoid 
repeating the name; also by way of making some amends 
to the Norwichers for the abuse we felt bound to heap 
upon them a few weeks since apropos of their making 
arrangements public that ought to have been kept private ; 
and finally, because some very admirable compositions have 
been written specially for the city in question, and, on their 
production, have been thoroughly appreciated by the native 
population, as well as by the intelligent visitors from the 
metropolis. We will conclude the parenthesis by remark- 


ing that we have always liked Norwich, its cathedral, and 


even its inhabitants; and in particular have always enjoyed 
its festival, and hope to do so again this year.) 

Let us not imitate the Norwichers and inquire too curi- 
ously what Mlle. Titiens and Signor Giuglini are to receive 
for their invaluable services at this festival; but since the 
committee have now become reasonable, and have engaged 
the only first-rate soprano and the only first-rate tenor they 
could possibly have secured as leading vocalists for the 
concerts (Mad. Clara Novello and Mr. Sims Reeves will, 
we imagine, have enough to do, or nearly so, singing in the 
oratorios), we will explain to them that, even in a commer- 
cial sense, they have done no foolish thing, as we are sure 
the result will prove. 

The question a directing committee should consider is not 
whether it costs more in the first instance to engage a first- 
rate or second-rate singer, but whether it is more profitable 
to obtain £210 by the outlay of £200, or £300 by the out- 
lay of £250—or in some such proportion. We learn from 
the Norwich Mercury that “the hall has never been filled, 
or anything like filled, at every performance.” If then by 
engaging the best available talent the committee can suc- 
ceed in filling the hall in every part there will be no loss, 
but on the contrary great gain, both in a pecuniary sense 
and in the reputation acquired, or at least maintained by 
Norwich as a musical city. “ Politically,” says the Norfolk 
and Norwich Mercury, “ Norwich has no enviable reputa- 
tion, and in manufactures its ancient prestige is scarcely 
sustained. We need some redeeming characteristic, some 
excellence which may secure us a place in history. Our 
musical pre-eminence gives us this; and we must jealously 
preserve it, or Norwich may hereafter be known only as a 
city which, once famous, gradually lost everything which 
conferred on it an honourable distinction.” 

We quite agree with our contemporary. 





HAT a number of old associations have lost the link 

that fastens them together by the death of the admired 

and esteemed Mrs. Yates. Though eleven years have 

elapsed since her final retirement from the stage, there is not 

a more clearly defined figure in the memory of playgoers, in- 

cluding many who are still too young to merit the name of 
veterans, 

We can look back upon Mrs. Yates ‘as upon the pure 
spirit under whose auspices the little Adelphi Theatre rose 
from a vulgar condition of Tom-and-Jerryism into a house 
for that domestic drama which, more than any other, retains 
a hold upon the sympathies of the public. Tragedy only 
draws when connected with some particular star (we never 
have a new tragedy now),—the comedy of manners is 
extinct,—the plays that bear the name of comedy owing 
their success, in a great measure, to their approximation to 
domestic drama. 

The pieces in which Mrs. Yates appeared at the Adelphi 
may be regarded as the classics of their kind. The Wreck 
Ashore, Victorine, Henrietta, and others, are constructed on 
a principle from which dramatists who would please have 
not yet departed. And it was to the thoroughly artistical, 
and at the same time thoroughly natural acting of Mrs. Yates, 
in these plays, that they owe that vital reality which found 
favour with all classes. 

It should never be forgotten that Mrs. Yates, though her 
name will go down to posterity as that of the heroine of the 
domestic drama, was trained in the high school of comedy, 
the illustrious school of Mrs. Davison and Mrs. Glover, and 
that she went through a “legitimate” course at Covent 
Garden, before she drew the tears of the thousands who 
witnessed her performance in the smaller edifice. The older 
melodramatic actors were, as a rule, trained in the higher 
departments of theatrical art. The rush of an unpre- 
pared novice upon the boards of a London theatre is a phe- 
nomenon peculiar to the present day. 

Mrs. Yates was as highly esteemed in private life as 
she was admired on the stage, and to no one could the 
ordinary commonplace be applied with greater propriety : 
—‘“ She died deeply lamented by all who knew her.” 


— = 


MUSIC AND THEATRES IN PARIS. 


(From our own Correspondent.) 
Sept. 13, 1860. 

Symptoms of returning animation are beginning to show them- 
selves in the operatic no less than the dramatic world. The Thédatre 
Lyrique has just opened under a new manager, M. Rety, M. Car- 
valho having retired. This house, as your readers know probably, 
is a second Opera Comique, and plays a very useful part in the 
republic of art by affording opportunities for young artists and 
young composers to try their strength. The season commenced 
with the new opera in two acts I have already mentioned, Crispin 
Rival de son maitre, being Lesage’s well-known comedy turned into 
an opera, and cut into two acts. This plan of having recourse to 
the repertoire of the Théatre Francais for operatic subjects seems 
coming into fashion. I wrote to you last week of Hauteroche’s 
Crispin Médecin being so served up. Some of the critics are 
inclined to raise an outcry of profanation against the practice, and 
say that soon the chefs d’cuvres of Moliére, Regnard, and Des- 
touche will be cut up into scenas, duos, and concerted pee. If 
they were we cannot see what harm would result. Mboliére’s Don 
Juan is no less a masterpiece because a libretto has been founded 
on it, giving occasion for the production of another masterpiece 
by Mozart. 

The only objection to resorting to the old comedies for subjects 
to be operatically treated, is that they are seldom suited to 
musical expression. The comedy of Lesage in question is an 
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instance of this. It turns on the intrigues of a valet to supplant 
his master in his suit to a young lady who is to present her husband 
with a handsome portion. There is nothing in such a subject 
suggestive of music, which, if not inspired by deep or noble pas- 
sions, cannot at any rate dispense with the lighter graces of senti- 
ment and tenderness, or simple, frank and joyous humour. A 
keen encounter of wits working against each other by stratagems 
and plots, is a barren soil from which no composer can hope to 
reap a rich harvest. Had the lover and his mistress been rendered 
more prominent, and the intrigues of the valet more subsidiary, 
the composer would have had a better chance. As it is the opera 
appears tedious from the monotony and unmusical character of 
the interest, and it would be better if it were reduced to its 
original dimensions of one act, as Lesage, who must have known 
what he was about, designed it originally. The author of the 
music, M. Sellenick, was a little while since director of the 
orchestra at Strasbourg, and is now band-master of the Imperial 
Guards. Although there are evident marks of inexperience and 
uncertainty of hand in his present attempt, it would be unjust to 
deny it considerable merit, while the ungratefulness of his subject 
must also be taken into consideration. Several pieces were 
received with marked applause, and Lisette’s song, “ Tromper 
une filette,” was demanded a second time. Mlle. fy aivre was the 
Lisette, and gave the song with a lively and spirited manner, the 
impression of which would have been still more favourable, but 
for her tendency to force the natural power of her voice, in other 
words to scream. 

On the same night another novelty was produced, L’ Auberge 
des Ardennes, a trifle in one act, the music of which is by M. Hig- 
nard. And lest you should be perplexed by this information, I 
will inform you that he is a promising young composer, already 
favourably known to the Parisian public by severa! productions, 
of which Les Compagnons dela Merjolaine is one, and Le Nouveau 
Pourceaugnac another. He also was not happy in his subject, 
which turns on the tricks played by a new married couple at an 
inn on an unfortunate travelling bailiff (huissier) who alights at 
the same hostelry and disturbs their téte-a-ééte. This groundwork 
is both stale and flimsy. To render M. Hignard’s position still 
harder, two unsuccessful débutants, a tenor and a soprano, were 
intrusted with important parts in his work. Nevertheless, the 
intrinsic merit of one or two of the pieces made their way with 
the audience, notwithstanding these drawbacks. Since the opening 
night Z’Enlévement du Serail has been revived for M. Battaille, 
and Les Dragons de Villars, in which Mlle. Roziés made her first 
appearance in the character originally played by Mlle. Borghése. 
Next month Halévy’s Val d’Andorre will be produced, and Mad. 
Carvalho will make her re-appearance in Gounod’s Faust. 

This lady is, by the way, at Berlin at present, with the Italian 
Opera Company which is to open next week. She is to sing first 
in Lucia, and afterwards in 72 Barbiére. If Mad. Carvalho 
appears, as it is expected she will, in Ze Pardon de Pliermel, she 
will play in German. It appears there is no foundation for 
the report that this artist will sing in French Opera Comique 
while ove Berlin has been anxiously looking out for a new 
grand ballet by M. Paul Taglioni, the title of which is Le Réve et 
le Réveil, or Veder Nupoli poi Morire. It was expected to come 
out in the course of the present month, and to be a very magnifi- 
cent affair. Gropius, the celebrated painter, has been busy on a 
series of scenes for it, which are said to be of the most picturesque 
effect. The principal characters will be filled by Marie Taglioni 
and M. Carl Muller. Dantzic is to have an Italian Opera this 
year. It is to be under the direction of M. C. de Paéz, and 
one of the prime donne is to be Mad, Seemann- Paéz. 

The other artists are said to have come from the Italian Opera in 
London, but which is not stated by my informant, who, however, 
gives me the name of the conductor — M. Moderati — a name of 
promise certainly, if anything be in a name. The hundredth 
anniversary of Cherubini’s birthday, September 8th, has been 
celebrated at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, and Faniska, an opera 
composed by the celebrated maestro in Vienna, in the year 1805, 
and played there in 1806, was produced on the occasion. I see 
by the German papers that the operas played at Vienna, at the 
Court theatre, from the 6th to the 26th of August, were the 
Huguenots, Le Postillon de Longjumeau, Satanella, La Dame 







Blanche, Don Juan, Falstaff, Belisario, Le Prophéte, L’ Etoile du 
Nord, and Lohengrin —a sufficiently eclectic series in all con- 
science! Mad. Czillag does not return to the Court Opera, but 
gee across the Atlantic to fulfil an engagement at New York. 

f. Rubinstein’s new opera, entitled Les Enfans des Landes will 
be produced, it is said, in the course of November next. 

l informed you some time since that on the occasion of their 
Imperial Majesties visiting Chambéry a Te Deum would be per- 
formed at the cathedral, recently composed by M. St. Arod. I 
have just received a few details relative to this performance, which 
may be found interesting. The choruses were composed of more 
than two hundred voices, selected from the schools of the city, 
from the Choral Society of Chambéry, and from a choral society at 
Lyons. The instrumental parts were confided to the band of the 
54th Infantry, whose ranks were swelled by the addition of a 
number of instrumental performers, both professional and amateur, 
from Lyons. M. Cazant, the bass singer of the Paris Opera, had 
been sent for from Paris for the solo parts, and was assisted by 
M. Peront,.a prizeman of the Conservatoire, and M. Mermant, first 
tenor of the principal theatre in Ghent. 

I have received from my friend at Baden an account of a grand 
concert organised and conducted by M. Hector Berlioz, onion 
to his annual custom. It took place in the Conversation Hall, an 
the principal artists engaged were Mesdames Viardot and Car- 
valho, and MM. Roger, Vieuxtemps, and Jacquard. The 
choruses and the orchestra were composed of professional per- 
formers from Baden, Carlsruhe, and Strasbourg. Among the 
items of the programme were M. Berlioz’s overture to Les Francs 
Juges, and a fragment from Faust, comprising a recitative and 
air, chorus of gnomes and sylphs, by MM. Eberius and Eber- 
hoffer, of the chapel of Carlsruhe. . 

Both these pieces were listened to with every mark of admira- 
tion, and the effect of the supernatural music in Faust was 
heightened by the thunder and lightning which was growling and 
flashing without during its execution. Meyerbeer has been 
staying for the last six weeks at Schwalbach, which he has now 
left to betake himself, it is said, vid Paris, to Dieppe. 

The San Carlos Theatre at Lisbon has made up its Italian 
company for the winter, under the management of M. Corradini. 
The principal names are: prime donne, Marietta Gazzaniga and 
Ferranti Rceaths prima mezzo soprano and contralto, Mad. 
Galli Marié ; primi tenori, Sig. Agresti and Neri Beraldi; primo 
barytono, Sig. Fagotti ; primo basso, Sig. Antonucci. 

The theatres are beginning to wake up slightly, although not 





much novelty has yet made its appearance, the chief signs of wae 
being one or two revivals. The Odeon has —e for the season wi 
two new pieces ; one inverse, entitled Le Parasite, and the other, 
in prose, called Les Mariages d Amour. The first is by a very 
young author, M. Pailleron, who adopts the cigne of Emile Augier 
as his model. ‘The second, by M. Ernest Dubreuil, takes up once 
more the hackneyed subject of marriages for mammon’s sake, and 
does not relieve its staleness by any very refined or witty treat- 
ment. There has also been a new piece at the Gymnase, by M. 
Latour St. Ybars; it is entitled Za Folle au Logie. The folle is 

















ighty young lady who throws up an engagement with a very 
“ aie co ou eve of sad ts and runs after a dandified 
gentleman whom she has caught sight of but once. She is soon 
undeceived as to the merits of her dandy, and returns to the arms 
of her first love, who is soft enough to receive her there and make 
her his wife. 
—- Ooo 


Coroexe.—Herr Merelli’s Italian operatic company tee given 
several performances in the neighbouring towns of Dusseldorf, 
Crefeld, Bonn, and Aix-la-Chapelle. Here in Cologne, their 
head-quarters, we have had Don Juan, Lucrezia Borgia, Norma, 
and Ernani, portions of which were admirably rendered, though, 
as a whole, the performances were inferior to those of the comic 
operas. According to report, Herr Merelli has been requested by 
the Intendant-General of the Theatres Royal in Berlin to give a 
series of performances in that city. He is, in consequence, now 
engaged in strengthening his company, @ measure which is deci- 
dedly necessary before they appear in the capital. 
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LEEDS TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1861. 


(From our Correspondent). 

Ix compliance with a notice issued by the Mayor (Wm. Kelsall, 
Esq.), a public meeting was held in the Civil Court of the Leeds 
Town Hall on Wednesday, “to make arrangements for the 
Musical Festival in 1861, and to consider the object to which the 
surplus fund shall be devoted.” The Mayor presided, and 
amongst the gentlemen present were—Messrs. E. Wurtzburg, 
John Marshall (Horsforth Hall), P. O’Callaghan, C. Frost, G. 
Smith, J. Kitson, R. Barr, W. E. Hepper, S. Lawson, R. M. 
Carter, G. Brooke, J. W. Atkinson, Vin. Spark, W. Joy, G. 
Buckton, J. Holt, R. Rooke, E. C. Dray, J. Kitson, jun., J. N. 
Dickinson, Lyndon Smith, Fred Spark, &c. 

The Mayor having briefly stated the object of the meeting, read 
a letter from Mr. Nunneley, suggesting that the whole of the 
surplus, if any, should not be devoted to the Infirmary, but be 
divided amongst the medical charities of the town. 

Mr. Frost then moved the first resolution as follows :— 

That in the opinion of this meeting, it is desirable to hold a musical 
festival in Leeds in the autumn of 1861. 


He had not, he said, given much attention to the working of a 
musical festival, but judging from the great success of the first 
Leeds Festival, he saw no reason to fear a different result for the 
second. (Hear, hear.) 

Ald. Kitson said he had much pleasure in seconding the motion, 
and he trusted that the Festival of 1861 would be but the begin- 
ning of a long series of successful triennial musical festivals in 
Leeds. (Hear, hear.) Those persons who had had the opportunity 
of hearing the opinions of musical men as to the magnificent per- 
formances at the first Leeds festival, could not but agree with him 
that an effort should be made to retain the good name which the 
town had won. (Hear, hear.) He saw nothing to prevent the 
second festival from being equal to the first, both in a musical 
and in a pecuniary sense. They might enlist the sympathies of 
those who were not what is called “musical” by assisting the 
charities of the town; and at the same time produce musical 
works which should prove attractive to lovers of music not only in 
Yorkshire, but throughout England. (Applause.) 

Mr. Marshall heartily concurred in the opinions of the previous 
speakers, and cordially supported the resolution. In Leeds we 
had all the means and facilities for making a musical festival 
successful. ‘There was a large population, a growing intelligence, 
and, he hoped he might say, an increasing wealth; and when they 
saw a small town like Norwich holding its established triennial 
festivals with success, could there be any doubt that Leeds would 
be entirely successful in the movement they were met that day to 
promote? (Applause.) Believing that a festival in 1861 would 
prove of great advantage to the town, he had great pleasure in 
supporting the resolution. 

On being put to the meeting, the resolution was unanimously 
carried. 

Mr. O'Callaghan said he had been entrusted with a resolution ; 
but as he was neither an inhabitant nor a ratepayer of Leeds, he 
thought it should be proposed by some other person. He therefore 
begged to ask Mr. Marshall to undertake the duty. 

Mr. Marshall admitted his readiness to do anything in support 
of the proposed festival. The resolution was a necessary and 
an important one —it was the appointment of an efficient com- 
mittee. He begged to propose :— 


That the following gentlemen be the General Committee, with power 
to add to their number, to make the necessary arrangements for the fes- 
tival, and to take steps for procuring a guarantee fund :— The Mayor, 
J. W. Atkinson, Robert Barr, George Brooke, S. J. Brown, George 
Buckton, R. M. Carter, H. Dawson, J. N. Dickinson, E. C. Dray, 
Thomas Eagland, Sir Peter Fairbairn, John Gott, T. W. George, 
Joseph Gill, W. E. Hepper, Samuel Hey, Joseph Holt, William 
Illingworth, Walker Joy, James Kitson, J. D. Luccock, C. G. Maclea, 
Julian Marshall, T. H. Marshall, Joseph Middleton, H. Oxley, John 
Piper, jun., R. L. Rooke, Samuel Smith, J. M. Smith, G. Smith, J. W. 
Scott, E. Stead, H. M. Sykes, John Wilkinson, Jos, Wright, E. 
Wurtzburg, and A. J. Williams. , 


This was seconded by Mr. J. Kitson, jun., and carried unani- 
mously. 











Mr. G. Buckton said that at a meeting of the old committee, 
recently held, a sub-committee was appointed to send out cir- 
culars for the mecting that day, and to draw up a series of resolu- 
tions. It was an instruction to that sub-committee to word a 
resolution recommending that the profits arising from the next 
festival should be divided as follows:—one half to the Leeds 
Infirmary, one-fourth to the Dispensary, one-eighth to the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary, and one-eighth to the Hospital for Women 
and Children. There was considerable discussion on the question, 
some gentlemen being of opinion that the whole of the profits 
should be again given to the Infirmary. (Hear.) He was not, 
however, prepared to move any resolution on the subject, but 
would leave it to any one present to do so. 

Mr. G. Smith said he believed there was some intention to 
build a new Infirmary for Leeds. If that were so, and the festival 
profits could be whulby devoted to the building fund, it would no 
doubt make the festival popular, and tend to increase its success. 

Mr. Barr remarked that nothing definite was yet decided upon 
relative to a new Infirmary. \ 

Mr. Smith suggested that the question of appropriating the 
profits should be deferred to a future time, so that opportunity 
might be given to decide the question concerning a new Infirmary. 

Mr. Wurtzburg was of opinion that the appropriation of the 
profits should be left for decision with those who subscribed to 
the guarantee fund. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Carter said that the subject was thoroughly discussed at the 
meeting of the old committee, and they decided that the profits 
should be divided in the manner stated. He thought that one of the 
greatest inducements to persons to subscribe to the guarantee fund 
would be a knowledge of the fact that the profits of the festival 
were to be divided amongst the principal charities of the town. 
A great deal of dissatisfaction was expressed at the close of the 
last festival because the whole of the profits were given to one 
charitable institution only. (Hear, hear.) There was the Dis- 
pensary, in North Street, which was away deserving the sup- 

ort of the town, and stood quite as much in need of it as the 
Seton . (Hear, hear.) The question ought to be decided at 
once, and he therefore begged to move :— 

That the profits of the next Leeds Festival be appropriated in the 
following manner :—one-half to the Infirmary, one-quarter to the Dis- 
pensary, one-eighth to the Eye and Ear Infirmary, and one-eighth to 
the Hospital for Women and Children. 


Mr. G. Buckton observed that the old committee were divided 
in opinion as to the division of profits arising from the next 
festival. It appeared to him that it would be a strong induce- 
ment to persons to subscribe to the guarantee fund, if they were 
told that by so doing they would have a voice in disposing of the 
profits. Ofcourse there would be a distinct understanding that 
the profits were to be divided amongst some of the charities of the 
town. 

Mr. Frost supported Mr. Carter's resolution, and remarked that 
the Dispensary had not received that support from the town 
which it fairly deserved. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Wurtzburg then moved, and Mr. Buckton seconded :— 


That the appropriation of the surplus fund of the Festival be left to 
the decision of the subscribers to the guarantce fund, it being an instruc- 
tion to apply the same to the purposes of one or more of the public 
charities of Leeds. 


Mr. Hepper seconded the original motion. They must all be 
aware, he said, that considerable dissatisfaction was caused in the 
town by the exclusive appropriation to the Infirmary of the profits 
obtained by the last festival; and they would extend the popularity 
of the next festival if they decided at once to divide the surplus 
money amongst the different charities of Leeds. (Hear, hear.) By 
deferring the question they would meet with considerable opposition : 
for it would very naturally be said that those connected with the 
Dispensary were a smaller body than at the Infirmary, and by a 
majority of numbers on the guarantee fund list, injustice might be 
done to the Dispensary and the other charitable institutions. He 
was one of the gentlemen who went to the Board Room of the 
Leeds Infirmary at the close of the festival in 1858, to present 
that Institution with the sum of £2,000. Ofcourse it was accepted, 
but in his opinion it was received in an exceedingly cool manner ; 
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and those connected with the Infirmary had given scarcely any en- 
couragement to the Festival. Gentlemen would know that he 
always spoke what he thought, and he certainly believed that the 
Festival Committee were not well treated by the patrons of the 
Infirmary. 

The amendment was then put and lost, and Mr. Carter’s motion 
was carried by 14 to 10. 

A vote to the mayor, proposed by Mr. Joy and seconded by 
Mr. Dray, closed the proceedings. 

The first meeting of. the general committee is to be held on 
Monday afternoon next, when the honorary secretaries will be 
appointed, the sub-committees elected, and other important ar- 
rangements made for the festival. 


ee —S Oo 


IN RE READE AND MORE THAN READE. 
(Nor from the Saturday Review.) 


Tur letter from a French dramatic author which has recently 
come under the public notice was curiously well timed. With a 
tenderness and courtesy worthy of all respect it pointed out one of 
the most flagrant and folleren instances of that “ cleptomania” 
which Mr. Charles Reade has riddled through and through with 
the sharpest arrows of a literary quiver, inexhaustibly rich in 
arguments and illustrations. No reader of that powerful and 
attractive fiction, Zt is never too late to mend, will be surprised at 
the occasional eccentricity and the thorough nobleness and gene- 
rosity of Mr. Charles Reade’s commentaries on “The Eighth 
Commandment,” as it is interpreted by our legislators, and obeyed 
by our playwrights, under cover of a certain proviso smuggled 
into the International Copyright Act of that famous millennial 
year 1851. “For in that year,” writes Mr. Charles Reade, “ the 
chief nations of Europe agreed that intellectual property should 
pass frontiers and sheets of water, yet still be property.” We 
must do Mr. Reade the justice to say that he takes no pains to 
conciliate the goodwill of that class of writers which, to distinguish 
from the “independent” and the “immortal,” he defines as 
salaried and ephemeral, 2 class to which, we fear, most journalists 
(unless they happen to be novelists or dramatists in the bargain) 
must belong. Perhaps we ought to despair of persuading so ardent 
and eloquent an admirer of the present Emperor of the French, 
that even an English journalist, though “ salaried and ephemeral,” 
need not, therefore, be “ incapable of a noble action or of a noble 
sentiment,” or “the enemy not only of the country but of the 
human race.” These harmless amenities belong naturally enough 
to a page devoted to the glorification of that eminent patron of 
“independent” and “immortal” literature, Napoleon IIT.; but 
whether they assist the cause of an English author, jealous of 
his country’s legislative and literary honour, is a question we 
leave to the calmer reflections of Mr. Reade. At any rate, no 
ebullition of an “ inkster,” whom we delight to reckon among the 
“Immortals,” shall prevent us from thanking Mr. Reade in the 
name of national honour and international justice for having 
written a volume which is something better than a good book, for 
it isa good action. It is not the fault of the author of Christie 
Johnstone that he cannot make even “ The Eighth Commandment” 
dull as fact, and unsaleable as a syllogism. He has fought like a 
Paladin; but you forget his sufferings and his dangers when he 
caracols through nearly four hundred pages clad in a suit of daz- 
zling armour of art, scholarship, logic, irony, science, anecdote, 
and sarcasm. No doubt Mr. Reade has learnt in suffering what 
he sings in such inimitable prose. He tells us that his chivalrous 
enterprise has cost him heartache, headache, and heavy loss; but 
the British public, who think that authors ought to be pillaged for 
the public good, will revel in the Cervantic humour of the sermon, 
and lose sight of the brilliant preacher's text. We cannot find it 
in our hearts to count among Mr. Reade’s sufferings this admirable 
erformance. “ The Eighth Commandment” becomes, under his 
and, quite as amusing and infinitely more instructive than a 
batch of “ novels of the season,” and he may be very well content 
if it is its own reward. 
Who was it, then, that invented the shameful proviso in 
the Act of 1851, according to which the protection accorded 
to the works of foreign dramatic authors is “not intended 





to prohibit fair imitations or adaptations of dramatic works 
to the stage in England and France respectively, but is only 
meant to oe piratical translations?” By this proviso. 
as Mr. Reade proves exhaustively, and beyond the possibility of 
eavil, “the protection sold so dear to the dramatist in the heart 
of the statute is all juggled back, together with the heavy expenses 
the promised protection inveigles him into.” The men who “ ear- 
wigged” the legislature into an act of fraud were “the stupidest 
of all the literary pirates that filch under false colours,” “ the 
smallest dunces of the century,”—in other words, the playwrights 
who live on “adaptations” and “imitations” from the French 
stage. The result of this iniquitous and contemptible proviso has 
been the destruction of a national drama.in a country which once 
had the finest national drama in the world, and the assimilation of 
the trade of playwright to the business of one of those establish- 
ments where rags, and bones, and “ dripping,” are bought and sold. 
Mr. Reade quotes, chapter and verse, the playbills of the rincipal 
London theatres during a single year; nine-tenths of the pieces 
are “adapted” from the French. It is notorious that within the 
last year or two plays written by English authors of repute and 
described as “ original” have keen “ adapted,” scene by scene, 
from the French. There are English “dramatists” who have 
lived for years at the expense of the French inventors. No man 
who lives and moves habitually between Fleet Street and Pall Mall 
would hesitate to name the probable authors of a proviso which 
has closed the market to dramatic genius at home, starved all but 
the chiefs of the piratical crew, flooded the stage with exotic re- 
presentations utterly and absurdly false to English life and nature 
and, last but not least, sanctioned the robbery of the French dra- 
matist under cover of a treaty supposed to protect him. No one 
who is fortunate enough to have a French dramatic author among 
his friends can be insensible to the deep stain which this miserable 
“ adaptation ” proviso has inflicted upon our national honour ; and 
where the good opinion of a body so influential in the formation of 
public feeling and popular opinion as the French dramatic authors 
1s concerned, an act of mere bad faith, involving damage to parti- 
cular interests, becomes an act of grievous national impolicy as 
well as of grave international injustice. There is no alliance, as 
we have repeatedly insisted, between two such nations as France 
and England, so hopeful and enduring as a moral and intellectual 
alliance ; but no such alliance can subsist on deliberate dishonesty 
on the one side, and a contemptuous sense of injury on the other. 
Mr. Charles Reade has completely annihilated the impudent so- 
phistries of the piratical interest, who presume to hoist the banner 
of Free Trade, as if “duty free” meant “ purchase free.” Some- 
times, indeed, Mr. Reade appears to be pointing a sixty-eight 
pounder at a “bluebottle,” so inane are the pretensions of ‘his 
enemy. For instance, when he undertakes to prove that English 
genius is dramatic, that great novelists may be great dramatists 
and that stolen French invention drives English dramatic inven- 
tors from the stage, and starves all but the leaders of the shame- 
less gang, we feel that he is wasting excellent powder and shot. 
Alphonse Karr, years ago, drew up a law of copyright in a single 
clause, declaring that intellectual property is property. It will 
take along time yet to convince a mechanical, industrial, and 
sporting Legislature that brainwork is work, and that intellectual 
produce ts property. Mr. Reade shows how in the United States 
where patent rights are strictly asserted, mechanical invention is 
in advance of all the world; whilst, in default of international 
copyright, American national literature may be said to exist only 
by favour of the occasional chivalry of a few English publishers. 
In France, though dramatic literature is by no means in the high 
moral and intellectual condition which Mr. Charles Reade, as an 
admirer of the Second Empire, loves to imagine, it is certainly 
flourishing enough, in a commercial sense, to pay the playwrights 
who adorn the Second Empire, and to pay in handsomely, 
But if we look at home, we find an English playwright described 
in the bills of one of the most respectable of our theatres as the 
author of Casimir Delavigne’s best play, and of a famous drama 
by Alexandre Dumas. 

Mr. Charles Reade, armed with poignant personal experiences, 
spurns the preposterous theory that “ adaptation” is not less diffi- 
cult than invention, for he has himself achieved conspicuous suc- 
cess in both. Only; when he proposed to adapt a French drama 
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he bought the right first, and was driven to law to defend the 
same from wholesale pillage. We believe that the evil is rs | 
correcting itself; and if our national drama revives, it will than! 
the author of “ Jt is never too late to mend” for having saved it 
from suicide. 

[Panurce to the rescue! Surely the foregoing must 
be the perpetration of an “ inkster,” to “mend” whose 
pen would bother the “ trenchant glaive” with which Sir 
Gawaine and brethren hewed King Pellinore—who had 
slain King Lot — who had married King Arthur’s sister, 
and was yet not the father of Sir Mordred, King Arthur's 
unnatural son and nephew—who was killed at “ the last 
great battle,” by the hands of King Arthur himself—who 
was King Lot’s wife’s own brother—who, &c.—Ep. M. W.] 


— OO 


BENEDICT’S ERIN AND CALEDONIA.* 
(From the Illustrated Times). 


Tut these brilliant morceaux de bravoura should have attained 
almost unexampled popularity is not to be wondered at, consider- 
ing the manner, at once clever and congenial, in which Mr. 
Benedict has treated the beautiful melodies that form their 
groundwork. For “Erin” he has selected two of the most racy 
of the (supposed) Irish national tunes, which will be recognised 
under the comparatively recent titles of “ Believe me if all those 
endearing young charms” and “ The Minstrel Boy.” For “ Cale- 
donia” he has had recourse to “ Auld Robin Gray,” and one of 
the liveliest, most piquant, and characteristic of the Scottish reels. 
In both instances the wisdom of his choice is borne out by the 
complete success of his workmanship. The airs are oy 
harmonised, and the passages are, without exception, graceful, 
showy, and effective. The plan of each fantasia is clear, well de- 
fined, and masterly ; and in the Irish as in the Scotch essay the 
character of the tune is imitated throughout with the utmost 
felicity, though it is by no means certain that “ The Minstrel Boy” 
is an Jrish tune, any more than “ The girl I left behind me,” 
“ The Cruiskeen Lawn,” and others which were never thought to 
be anything but English until Moore adapted them. We often 
hear of Scotch and Irish music being wonderfully “ characteristic,” 
and yet persons who should be good judges are perpetuall 

making mistakes as to the character of each. Mr. Chappell in his 
volume of English national music, frequently remarks and shows 
that such and such a composer or compiler (among others Moore) 
could not tell the tunes of one country from those of another. 
From this we infer—while fully believing that each possesses a 
certain number of airs clearly impressed with the stamp of na- 
tionality — that owing to interchange, imitation, and probabl 

some other causes, there is a far greater resemblance than is 
generally supposed between the airs of England and Ireland, and 
also between those of England and Scotland. During the last 
year “ fantasias on Irish airs” have been published by Mr. Wallace 
(an Irishman) and Mr. Benedict, in each of which one of the 
motives is “The Minstrel Boy,” otherwise “ My lodging is on the 
cold ground.” With regard to the nationality of this tune, Mr. 
W. Chappell tells us that it has been a stock song in England 
since 1775, and that it was never claimed for Ireland until the 
beginning of this century, when Thomas Moore included it among 
his Irish melodies, ‘I believe,” he adds, “there is no ground 
whatever for calling it Irish, The late Edward Bunting, who 
was engaged to note down all the airs played by the harpers of 
the different provinces of Ireland when they were collected 
together at Belfast in 1792, and who devoted a long life to the 
collection of Irish music, distinctly assured me that he did not 
believe it to be Irish, that no one of the harpers played the tune, 
and that it had no Irish character. I do not think a higher 
authority as to Irish music couid be quoted, or one more tenacious 
of any infringement upon airs which he considered to be of truly 
Irish origin. I might add the testimony of Dr. Crotch, Messrs. 
Ayrton, T. Cook, J. Augustine Wade, and others, both Irish and 





* Published by Boosey and Sons. 








English, who have expressed similar opinions to that of Bunting ; 
but, in fact, there is a total want of evidence, external and in- 
ternal, of its being an Irish tune. About the same time that 
Moore claimed it it was printed in Dublin in Clifton’s ‘ British 
Melodies.’ ” 

Grist.—The report that Mad. Grisi intends to sing at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre, proves, as we hoped it would do, 
for her sake, a mistaken rumour.—Atheneum. 


MeyeERrBEErR has consented to become President of the Kerein 
Teutonia, a choral union in Paris, and is said to have composed a 
new chorus for them. 


Royat Eneuisn Opera, Covent Garpren. — This establish- 
ment is.announced to commence its third season, under the 
management of Miss Louisa Pyne and Mr. W. Harrison, on 
Monday, October the 1st. 


Sr. Martin’s Hatt.—The Critic says it is feared the fire at St. 
Martin’s Hall has not only destroyed the extensive music library 
of Mr. Hullah, but also that belonging to the Society of British 
Musicians.—The Critic’s fears are groundless. 


Rorrerpam.—A society has been formed to establish a German 
opera. Herr Skruss, of Prague, has been engaged as conductor, 
and has already arrived to enter on his new sphere of action. It 
is said that Mad. Prausse, from Prague, is to be the prima donna; 
Herr Grimminger, the tenor; Herr Brassin, the barytone ; and 
Herr Carl Formes, the bass. 


Cosientz.—A_ short time since, Mlle. Marie Cruvelli gave a 
concert, at which she sang airs from Rossini’s Tancredi, and 
Donizetti's Favorita, a romance from Verdi's Trovatore, and two 
German songs by Schumann and F. Schubert. Her beautifully 
full alto voice and admirable style, especially in the Italian pieces, 
gained for her enthusiastic applause. 


Ostenp (From Le Courier des Bains).—A numerous and 
fashionable audience assembled last Wednesday, to “ assist” at 
the concert given by M. Depret in the salons of the Casino. This 
excellent artist, whose talent has been admired for the last 
two years in London, and the principal towns in England, sang 
several compositions, which were most charmingly rendered, and 
met with the greatest success. M. Depret is certainly the best 
singer that we have heard for a long time; he possesses a 
splendid voice of unusual compass, power, and flexibility, which 
he uses with an excellent method. M. Depret was ably assisted 
by Mlle. Vronen and M. Libotton, for whom a brilliant career is 
in store, and who gave unqualified satisfaction. In_ short, 
M. Depret’s concert satisfied the most critical, and the unanimous 
applause he received proves that his talent was deservedly 
appreciated. 

Eastern Orrra Hovsz, Pavizion Tueatre. — Mr, John 
Douglas can hardly estimate his prima donna, Mad. Lancia, at 
her true artistic value, else it is not possible that he would make 
her sing six nights in the week, a call upon her means, histrionic 
and vocal, that no artist living could undergo with impunity. 
That Mad. Lancia can sustain herself through such an ordeal 
without breaking down is owing to her admirable method and her 
indomitable energy. From the judgment, as well as enterprise 
exhibited in all former administrations by Mr. Douglas, we may 
nevertheless infer that such a hazardous employment of his prin- 
cipal operatic strength is to be attributed to necessity not choice. 
The difficulty of procuring a soprano singer who could with any- 
thing like success alternate performances with Mad. Lancia may 
be easily supposed ; and the audiences of the Eastern Opera have 
been too ees. gran in the new campaign not to appreciate the 
difference between legitimate and spurious talent, or to be satisfied 
with mediocrity. Hence Mr. Douglas finds himself in “a fix!” 
and Mad. Lancia is unintentionally made the sacrifice, or will be, 
provided no competent artist be discovered in time to sing on the 
off-nights, The difficulty is enormously increased now that the 
two great Italian theatres are about to be opened for English 
opera, which of course involves the engagement of a large com- 
plement of our available artists ; and still further — if we are in- 
formed rightly — by the conversion of Drury Lane and the 
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Alhambra into minor opera houses, whereby, it may be presumed, 
all the superfluous talent of the country will find employment, if 
their services have not been already retained. Under these cir- 
cumstances we can sympathise with the manager of the new opera 
house in Whitechapel, who is enforced against his will to make too 
free a use of his prima donna. 

Since our last notice several operas, Italian and English, have 
been produced. Of these the Zraviata, La Sonnambula, and Fra 
Diavolo proved most attractive—the last, indeed, so much so that 
it has been repeated frequently. The Traviata was given in 
Italian, and, but for Mad. Lancia’s delightful singing and admir- 
able acting as Violetta, would have proved a failure, from the 
utterly bad performance of the tenor, Signor Giuletti, whose 
Alfredo was literally unworthy the lowest audiences of White- 
chapel. Za Sonnambula fared something better, although Mr. 
Parkinson knows nothing of acting, and does not appear to find 
Italian music kindred to his means. This gentleman, neverthe- 
less, is very popular with the East-end public— why, we have not 
been able to ascertain — and as favouritism, like charity, covers a 
multitude of sins, his deficiencies and solecisms not merely escape 
censure but are converted into causes for approbation. Mr. Par- 
kinson, indeed, may thank his stars that his audiences are so 
indulgent, or their senses so obtuse. Both in Violetta and Amina, 
Mad. Lancia created a perfect furore, and had she been even 
decently supported either opera might have been played for weeks 
successively. Fra Diavolo has, however, proved the most en- 
during success. Mr. Augustus Braham sustains the character of 
the brigand chief with excellent spirit, and sings the music with 
much taste and sweetness ; and Mr. Parkinson shows to greater 
advantage in the part of Lorenzo than anything operatic he has 
yet attempted. As for Mad. Lancia’s Zerlina, it cannot be too 
highly praised. The music is sung with irreproachable grace and 
expression, and the acting, in many respects, is better than that of 
any artist we have seen. Linda di Chamouni is in rehearsal for 
Mad. Lancia and Mr. Augustus Braham. 

Mancuester.— Tue Juniien Festivat.— Last evening the 
friends of the late M. Jullien mustered extensively at the Belle 
Vue Gardens, in aid of the fund being now raised for the widow 
of the amiable and talented conductor. The number present 
was about ten thousand, and, as the weather was fine, music 
and dancing, to say nothing of liberal feasting, were evidentl 
enjoyed with no common gusto. First came the Campbell 
Minstrels ; after which Blondin walked on the tight rope, stretched 
across the lake in front of the city of Badajoz ; upon this followed 
performances by the military bands of the 11th Hussars and 84th 
Regiment. They both played with good taste, conducted by 
their respective bandmasters, Mr. J. P. Clarke and M. Brozang. 
Part second of the concert introduced to us his Highness the 
Prince George Galitzin—one of the finest built men that has ever 
stepped before a critical public, and who presents also finely cut 
features, full of an intelligent expression, We learn that he is in 
England because of his love of that good cause which is to end in 
the freedom of Europe. The Prince was here as conductor of the 
instrumentalists, once known as Jullien’s Orchestra, and in ad- 
dition he appeared during the evening in the character of a com- 
poser, his popular “ Surprise” Polka being played under his baton 
with remarkable effect. There is genius in his eye, and in his 
conducting he shows great nervous energy, as well as that pre- 
cision of manner which the position he undertook so much 
demands. The noble conductor—noble beyond the conventional 
—received a most hearty welcome from an audience packed in 
every part of the great music hall. That most pleasant of ballad 
singers, Miss Poole, appears to be as great a favourite as in those 
younger days when she used to stir the hearts of young England 
with her brilliant tap of the drum. Her voice and manner are as 
charming as in her brightest time, and she seems to be one of 
those whom kind mother Nature takes a delight in cherishing with 
the freshness of youth. Besides all these good things, we had the 
pleasure of listening to a large volunteer chorus, under the 
direction of Mr. D. W. Banks, who kept them together in his 
usually able style. The whole “ went off ” very successfully, and 
so did the fireworks, and then the people “went off,” and all as 
“merry as a marriage bell.” We trust the result may be a 
success to Madame Jullien; and it is gratifying to find that a 


further effort in her aid is to be made in the Free-trade Hall on 
Saturday next, when a considerable part of the above musical en- 
tertainment will be repeated, along with other attractions. She 
will in that locality appeal to those audiences which used for so 
many years to gather liberally at the call of poor Jullien, whose 
baton, we are informed, was there wielded for the last time.— 
Manchester Weekly Times, Sept. 8. 

Banp Contest at Mancuester.—There was a band contest 
at Belle Vue Gardens, Manchester, on Monday last. The follow- 
ing five bands competed: — Sherwood Rangers (Yeomanry), 
Newark, conductor, William Lilly ; Dewsbury, John Peel ; Hali- 
fax (Volunteer Rifles), J. echuiet: Albion (Heckmondwike, 
near Leeds); Deighton (near Huddersfield), Philip Robinson. 
Each played two pieces ; one of their own choice, the other being 
Herold’s Zampa overture. This having been done, the judges 
required that two bands whose number they stated, should play 
again. This proved to be Halifax and Dewsbury; and the latter 
repeating their own selection (one from “ La Sonnambula”) were 
required once more to play. All five bands then joined in the 
National Anthem; and the judges made the following award of 
the prizes :—Ist, Halifax, £35; 2nd, {Dewsbury, £15; 3rd, Sher- 
wood Rangers, #10; 4th, Albion, £5; 5th, Deighton, £2. Bands 
from Wyke, near Cleckbeaton, and the Barrington Colliery, near 
Morpeth, were stated to be unavoidably prevented from com- 
peting after being entered. The judges were :—Herr Brozang, 
84th Regiment ; Mr. J. P. Clark, 11th Hussars ; and Mr. G. Kern, 
41st Regiment. 





— 





GERMAN MEN’S SONG FESTIVAL. 


WE will put a question and try to answer it. This question is: 
What bearing have the German Men’s Singing Societies had 
upon the growth and development of musical art? Have they 
furthered or retarded it? ‘This question may be sub-divided 
into two. First: Has the cultivation of male part-singing 
benefited the productive side of musical art-composition? and 
secondly; has it benefited the vocal reproduction, the art of 
singing. 

All musical persons of judgment and taste agree, that by far 
the greater part of compositions for male voices have but very 
little musical merit, if any at all. The classic German masters, 
Bach, Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, have produced 
so little in this line, and what there is of them is so decidedly 
inferior to their other vocal works, that it would never have been 
a sufficient cause to establish special societies for its reproduction. 
Franz Schubert, too, has written too little to build societies, upon 
although of some of his male four-part songs might be truly said : 
ex ungue leonem. It is characteristic however of the tendency and 
the taste of their societies that you see very seldom — perhaps 
never—a piece of Franz Schubert’s on their programmes ; and that 
the few compositions left by Robert Schumann are neglected just 
as much. It is true that Mendelssohn has written some very 
remarkable works for male voices, among which the Antigone 
music stands prominent, but none of them, save one, has become 
popular with our societies, so that hardly a festival passes by 
during which the “ Farewell to the woods” is not sung by heart 
—and, generally speaking, very poorly too. ; 

The principal food of these societies at their private meetings, 
as well as at their grand joint festivals, consists—besides the Gam- 
brinic malt juice—of the “still” liquid brewed by a few artizan- 
composers, who meet the enormous yearly demand for new part- 
songs by opening their sluices of musical idiocy and mediocrity 
par excellence. Masterworks, similar to the Singer’s Rambles, 
Student’s Rambles, Mordgrundsbruck, &c., flood the market in the 
cheapest of editions, excluding all competition of copyists, and 
satisfy to a marvel the wants and tastes of most societies and their 
respective directors. In these productions phrases take the place 
of an original melodic element, and instead of an independent car- 
riage of the parts you find a piano accompaniment arranged for 
voices ; for in almost every bar of these popular works you can 
trace the keyboard easily. ; : 

To proceed to the second part of our question: in the art of 
singing, are the voices benefited by the cultivation of male part- 
singing ? Every musician who has any experience in vocal music 
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would answer, not at all; on the contrary, it is highly injurious to 
voices. All the mediocre manufacturers of male choruses specu- 
late on the effect of the highest notes of the tenor-voice. Suchan 
Amphion of the Liedertafels thinks to himself; a high A or B 
never fails of its effect, and there is hardly a society without one 
or two first tenors who can sound these high notes with full chest 
voice ; why then should I not put them in as often as possible? It 
would be well if the assassination of tenor voices could be placed 
under the surveillance of the police. Any one who has ever been 
present at a regular meeting of a Men's linging Club must have 
noticed, that instruction in the proper use of the vocal organs, or 
even correct pronunciation of the words, is never thought of. Prac- 
tising, cigar in mouth, and beer glass within reach, is kept up till 
the first tenors cry for grace, and the bill of fare. 

An excursion generally proves fatal to some young promising 
tenor voices, which if they had joined a mixed chorus instead of a 
male chorus might have been preserved and been useful. But it 
has of late become very difficult to obtain male members, espe- 
cially high tenors, for singing societies in which ladies participate. 
In the first place the compositions which are studied and performed 
there are altogether too classical, that is to say too tedious for the 
majority of our young men. Of course nobody can become inte- 
rested in the works of Handel, Bach, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Schumann, without first possessing himself of some 
initiatory musical knowledge. Moreover our first tenors, if they 
were to join mixed choruses, would but too often stand convicted 
of utter ignorance in reading readily—especially in the tenor-clef 
—in counting and keeping time. And this is reason enough for 
keeping aloof from societies in which they sing fugues—horrid 
word! Such is the state of things now, that Choral Societies 
have to engage professional singers to get even a decent propor- 
tion of tenors and basses. It has happened quite lately that, in a 
pretty large provincial capital, not far from Berlin, there were but 
seven male singers to ninety-seven ladies present at an oratorio 
rehearsal. Many choral societies which used to flourish have 
been obliged to disband only for reasons of this kind. The prin- 
cipal cause of this is the so-called cultivation of male part-singing. 

teally, if old Zelter—supposed to be the Columbus of the Lieder- 

tafels—could have known how this discovery would affect the 
higher vocal music, he would have looked at it with horror.— 
Berlin Vossiche Zeitung. ; 

Tut New York Musican Review anp Musica, Worip 
came to us last week in its new form, which is substantially the 
old form of the Review. We part with reluctance from our old 
friend the Musical World, which for many years, under Mr. R. 
Storrs Willis, was a constant and faithful advocate of what- 
ever was highest and best in art, and the memory of which will 
always be pleasantly associated with his name. The new paper 
will doubiless gain a new life and strength from their union of 
forces, and, under the able conduct of its editors, and its enter- 
prising publishers, Mason Brothers, we doubt not will have con- 
— prosperity and success. — Dwight’s “ Boston Journal of 
Music.” 
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